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CL This box contains 
over half a billion 
disease ■ destroying 
germs. 

din the box pictured are enclosed 
four dozen capsules, eack of wbick 
contains, in a preparation called 
YOGURT, from ten to fifteen 
millions of germs. These germs are of a harmless species, and their mission 
is to drive out of the system disease-producing bacteria, such as are always 
present in the intestinal tract in cases of Intestinal Autointoxication. 

CL YOGURT is our name for a remarkable lactic-acid-forming fern j^it 
discovered in Oriental milk preparations by Masson, of Geneva, and later 
investigated by Metchmkoff, of the Pasteur Institute, and other European 
medical authorities. It has proven a positive remedy for Intestinal Auto¬ 
intoxication, and is therefore invaluable in a large number of chronic dis¬ 
eases, particularly in many cases of arteriosclerosis. Bright s disease, skin 
maladies, chronic rheumatism, rheumatoid arthritis, and chronic biliousness. 
It is of service in all cases in which stools are putrid, the tongue coated, and 
the breath bad. It is of great value m typhoid fever and other febrile dis¬ 
orders; also in the intestinal disorders of children, rickets, emaciation and 
malnutrition. 


CL Hitherto this remedy has not been obtainable in this country, 
now be secured, freshly prepared and of superior quality. 


m;>y 


CL We have succeeded in preparing this ferment in concentrated form, so that 
it may he administered in capsules. 

Cl Packages containing four dozen 
capsules, each postpaid, $1.00. 


CL Manufactured and sold only by 

The Yogurt Company 

8 College Hall <£ Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send Stamp for the 
"YOGURT BOOK" 


Just Off the Press 

A BOOK of health rules to be followed by all 
* persons suffering from intestinal autointoxica¬ 
tion, or from any of the conditions for which it is 
responsible. It should be read by every one suf¬ 
fering from any of the maladies mentioned above, 
and by all users of YOGURT. The booh will be 
sent free to any one on request, and upon receipt 
of a stamp to cover postage. Ash for our " Booh 
of Instructions.” Those who are not familiar with 
YOGURT should also ash for the ** YOGURT 
Booh 
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Special “Scientific Progress Number ft 


The January Good Health is to be 
devoted wholly, or almost so, to the 
progress that science has made in the 
discovery and methods of discovering 
what makes people sick, and of how to 
get and keep them well. Dr. Kellogg 
leads out with a most instructive 
summary of what has been accom¬ 
plished in the do¬ 
main of dietetics. 

The decades of 
research that have 
culminated in the 
findings of schol¬ 
ars like Metchni- 
koff, P a w 1 o w , 

^nd Chittenden, 
to mention no 
other names, 
form, probably, 
the most impor¬ 
tant period in the 
entire history of 
science, certainly 
so in the study of 
the human body, 
its limitations and 
its needs. 

“The Govern¬ 
ment Bureau of 
Chemistry a n d 
ihe Pure Food 
TLaw” form the 
subject of an in¬ 
tensely interest¬ 
ing article by A. 

J. Read, M. D. 

Dr. Read is in 
personal touch with the work being car¬ 
ried on by Dr. \V. H. Wiley and his bu¬ 
reau, and has prepared for the readers 
of Good Health a valuable study. 

C. E. Stewart, M. D., gives a paper 
on “The Opsonic Treatment of Drunk¬ 
enness.” The article is especially per¬ 
tinent, now that opsonins are occupying 
so large a place in current medical study. 

In “The Sinusoidal Current,” C. C. 
Nicola, M. D.. describes an electric cur¬ 
rent, with the apparatus which produces 
it, that has revolutionized the applica¬ 


tion of electricity in local treatments. 

David Paulson tells of the change that 
is being wrought in the physician’s con¬ 
ception of his work,—that his duty is 
not so much to heal, as to keep well. 

“Hunting in Bacteriology Land” is 
the title of a most interesting article 
by A. W. Nelson, M. D. The paper is 
a resume of the 
results that have 
accompanied the 
researches of the 
leading European 
and American 
bacteriologists. 

Of all the sci¬ 
entific romances 
of the nineteenth 
century, the story 
of the chemical 
laboratory is one 
of the most fas¬ 
cinating. E. TI. 
Rislev, M. D., in 
“A Century in 
Chemistry,” will 
tell it in the 
January Good 
Health. 

“Skating,” by 
Benton Colver, 
M. D., will be a 
timely article and 
instructive, as Dr. 
Colvcrs papers 
on exercise and 
physical culture 
always are. 

M rs. E. E. Kellogg begins an impor¬ 
tant series of studies in household eco¬ 
nomics. No housewife will fail to be 
interested and benefited by a careful 
study of this series. 

Kate Lindsay, M. D., in “Why Sani¬ 
tary Laws Often Fail,” makes it plain 
why sanitary and hygienic regulations 
cannot operate successfully without the 
co-operation of the people themselves. 

“Dr. IT. W. Riley, the Man and His 
Work,” is the subject of an interesting 
study by Charles James Fox, Ph. D. 
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Well, this is the busy month for the magazine folks. It is in December that 
the vast majority of magazine readers lay their plans for their next year’s litera¬ 
ture. Literally millions of renewals and new subscriptions are being poured into 
the mails just at this time of the year. From the little boy who takes ten or a 
dozen subscriptions for some obscure paper to earn a watch or a pair of skates, 
to the business managers of the great publishing houses, where hundreds of clerks 
are working day and night, all are busy caring for the reading public’s demand. 

So it is just at this time that the friends of Good Health—I hope you are 
one of them—have a special opportunity to turn their good wishes into material 
results. The greater part of the readers of Good Health are people who believe 
in Good Health and the idea back of it. These people, many of them, tell their 
friends and neighbors what Good Health has been to them. This work costs 
them nothing, while it is worth more to the Good Health movement than the 
services of an army of paid agents or solicitors. 

If you like Goon Health, and if Goon Health has meant something to voi^ 
will you pass the word along for us? Or, if you will go a step farther and take 
the subscriptions of your interested friends, we will make it well worth vour 
while in commissions or premiums, or if you prefer, you may have your own 
Good Health subscription extended by sending us the order of two of your 
friends for one year. Write us and we will be glad to tell you more about this plan. 

You could scarcely imagine a better or more appropriate Christmas present to 
any one interested in health than a year’s subscription to Good Health. The 
magazine is always an appropriate gift, for it is a constant remembrance of the 
giver, and to any one interested in healthful living, of genuine value. As a 
tangible evidence of the gift, we will send a neatly engraved gift card giving the 
donor’s name when desired. These are mailed directly from this office. These 
cards are good at any time for birthdays, anniversaries, or other occasions. 

By the way, you who have not renewed your subscription to Good Health for 
next year, please bear this in mind: That in December and January every big 
periodical house in the country has more business than it can handle. This meansy 
that subscriptions cannot be taken care of within two weeks and sometimes a 
month from the time they are received, for it is impossible for these offices to add 
inexperienced help to take care of this extra volume of business. Therefore, when 
you hold up your subscription until the end of the month, it is bound to take some 
time to have the necessary entries made. Even in our own office, we are bound to 
be well behind in filling orders during the holiday season. For this reason we 
urge you to renew early and to send in new orders early, both for Good Health 
and for other publications, for if you do so, there is every prospect that we will 
be able to give your requests prompt attention. 

So long as our supply lasts, we will enter all new yearly subscriptions received 
in December to expire with the issue for December, 1908. This will give you 
thirteen months for a year’s subscription. It will pay you to read the prospectus 
of Good Health which appears on the following pages very carefully and note 
for yourself just what we are going to be able to offer you next year. 

Perhaps it would not be a bad idea for you to send to us for a dozen copies of 
this prospectus and distribute them among your friends and enclose them among 
your letters. This would be mighty good missionary work for us and a good turn 
to do your friends. We have had the prospectus done up in a neat booklet form 
and would be glad to provide you with as many copies as you can conveniently use. 

The Publisher. 
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Chances 

GOOD HEALTH, - 

$LOO 'l 


McCLURE'S, 

1.50 

Both $1.70 
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GOOD HEALTH, - 
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(Or PHYSICAL CULTURE.) 



(Or TRAVEL MAGAZINE.) 



(Or WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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$2.00 


It will pay you to give careful attention to the alphabetical list of GOOD 
HEALTH CLUBBING OFFERS given on the next page. 

Address, GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, Mich* 


Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health’ ' 
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printed in the second column. The first column of figures shows the retail price. The difference between 
the two prices represents the saving through the Good Health clubbing offers. Canadian subscribers 
should add 50 cents for each publication ordered to cover extra postage. Foreign subscribers should 
add $l.Oo. 
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Please say , 


*' I saw the ad. in Good Health** 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 



YEAR has seen such great progress in health reform as has 
le year which is just drawing to a close. This statement has 
een made before. It will be made again. For each succeeding 
ear there is ample warrant for averring with renewed emphasis 
hat the doctrine of simple living has made better progress 
than elver before. 

There was a time when Good Health, standing as the avowed harbinger 
of a new health era, occupied a peculiar ground in the eyes of the thinking 
world. Its ideas were first branded as “fanatical theory.'" Then they were 
fpviewed as “weird fancies 1 ’; then as “peculiar notions.” Finally, as the press, 
the pulpit, and the platform begin to echo almost daily the very utterances made 
by Good Health a decade before, thinking men and women began to reckon 
seriously that the ground Good Health stands upon is purely rational 

When it was announced last December what Good Health would have in 
store for its readers the ensuing year, the remark was made that a good many 
good things which could not be counted on in the beginning would be forth¬ 
coming within the year as appreciable surprises. This conjectural promise has 
been more than lived up to. Many of the best features in the 1907 magazine have 
come wholly as surprises to the readers, and in not a few instances were sur¬ 
prises to ourselves as well. It has been deeply gratifying to receive many words 
( of appreciation and encouragement from the Good Health readers. Complete 
satisfaction has been the rule. But this has not altered in any way the deter¬ 
mination on the part of the Good Health editors to make labors of the year 1908 
so far outclass all previous efforts as to leave not even a basis for comparison. 

There is every reason why this should be so. We are assured during the 
coming year of editorial co-operation on the part of such men as Prof. Irving 
Fisher, who occupies the chair of Political Economy at Yale, under whose direc¬ 
tion numerous experiments along health of utmost importance have been con¬ 
ducted; of Horace Fletcher, the father of “Fletcherism”; Dr. Wilfred T. Gren¬ 
fell, the famous Labrador medical missionary; Dr. W. H. Wiley, chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Department of Agriculture ; Upton 
Sinclair, the celebrated author of that unusual book, “The Jungle,” Besides 
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the moral assistance which these and other able writers will give us, we are 
assured of articles from the pens of some of these men for several numbers of 
Good Health during the coming year. It is a gratifying and noteworthy fact 
that so many able men of this and other lands arc giving their attention to the 
mastery of problems of right living. 

Dr. Kellogg’s editorial pages and special articles the 
coming year will carry with them greater interest than 
ever before, for with each year there is an increas¬ 
ingly larger field to draw upon for information and illus¬ 
tration. Dr. David Paulson, Superintendent of the Hins-^ 
dale Sanitarium, whose able work in the social purity field 
and before the Chautauqua assemblies attracted much 
merited attention during the past year, will again be a 
frequent contributor to the magazine. Mrs. E. E. Kellogg 
will continue her interesting articles, especially in behalf of 
the housewife and along the lines of modern domestic 
science. No one has made a greater stud*}' of these and different subjects than 
Mrs. Kellogg, wdio for many years was in immediate charge of the domestic 
science department of the Battle Creek Sanitarium and who is well known as 
the authoress of two modern purc-food cook-books. Dr. Kate Lindsay’s popu¬ 
lar studies on prevention of common diseases will be con- ) 

tinued and will be interwoven with other features of equal 
interest. Dr. Benton E. Colver, whose articles on physical 
culture have been among the most appreciated features of 
Good Health the past year, will continue as a contributor. 

Others from whom we undoubtedly will hear are Dr. Mary 
Wood-Alien, editor of American Motherhood; Rev. Charles 
C. Creegan, D. D., Secretary American Board Commissioners 
of Foreign Missions; Hon. Samuel Van Sant, ex-Governor 
of Minnesota; Charles James Fox, Ph. D.; Charles Michael 
Williams, a well-known magazine writer; Mabel Howe-Otis, M. D.; Alonzo 
Trevier Jones, George C. Tenney, Carolyn Geisel. M. D.. Chautauqua lecturer on 



David Paulson, M. D. 



4. H. Kellogg, M. D. 
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hygiene and health; Dr. 1 \ J. Otis, Mrs. M. J. Emmons, Emma Winner-Rogers, 
and others. 

With such an excellent array of talent we feel perfectly justified in predicting 
an unusually successful year for Good Health from the standpoint of the edito¬ 
rial contents of the magazine. Now for the consideration of another point. 

It has been exceedingly pleasing to hear from the list of 
some of our prominent advertisers and advertising agencies,— 
men who are accustomed to exercising sharp criticism with 
regard to the typographical appearance of magazines which 
ftoine under their observation,—it has been exceedingly grati¬ 
fying, we say, to have these men tell us that Good Health is 
one of the handsomest magazines that reaches their tables, and 
is indeed the handsomest health magazine ever published. We 

. , . , . Benton Colver, M. D. 

intend to live up to this reputation.—and to improve upon it. 

Within the past few months, arrangements have been completed for such 
changes as will give Good Health greatly increased facilities for turning out 
handsome work typographically. We can predict that during the coming year 
every number will be well worth preserving as a work of art. It is because we 
appreciate that a great many readers of Good Health do preserve it, that we 
have given the time and attention to this point that we have, 
so that the magazine will be well worth binding at the end of 
each year and preserving in permanent form. 

Five Special Numbers are planned for 1908. The first 
will be the Scientific Progress Number, which will be issued 
in January. At the introduction of this notice there was stated 
a sufficient reason for the establishment of this special number. 
Certainly in no previous year have such tremendous strides 
been taken in the matter of scientific progress along health lines 
as in 1907. In the January number an attempt will be made to summarize to some 
degree some of the important results of the year’s scientific progress. 

In April, as heretofore, a special Housekeeper’s Number will be provided, filled 
with helpful hints for the home-maker gleaned carefully from every available source. 



G. C. Tenney 
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Mabel Howe-Otls, M. D 


The Outdoor Life Number in June has been such a tremendous success the 
past two years that there is nothing else to do but repeat this special in June, 1908. 
We will not go over the same ground, however. Indeed, there are so many sources 
to draw upon for new material that the question will be what to select, rather than 
of where the necessary amount of matter for such a number as this shall be obtained. 

_The Mother's Number in August of 1907 proved to be so 

great a success that this, too, will be repeated in 1908 and will be 
rendered just as valuable to the mothers who will read it as the 
^ Good Health staff of editors and contributors can make it. 

In November a Pure Food Number will be issued. Thi^ 
will follow some new and very interesting lines in its speciar 
articles, and it is to be hoped that the progress of the pure food 
movement during the coming twelve months will afford an 
abundance of new material. 

A post-card canvass of a number of representative Good Health readers con¬ 
ducted a few weeks ago, showed that the Question Box is one of the two most pop¬ 
ular features of the magazine. Special arrangements have been made, therefore, to 
give this department the most careful attention. The Question Box is conducted 
personally by Dr. Kellogg, the editor, and efforts will be made 
the coming year to make it meet the approval of every reader 
even more satisfactorily than it has in the past. 

Not one of the least interesting features will be a special se¬ 
ries of articles by Lcnna F. Cooper, Principal of the Battle 
Creek School of Health anti Household Economics, dealing 
with settlement work. The movements which are being car¬ 
ried forward in all parts of the country for the uplifting of the 
poor and for the eradication of those conditions which make for 
uncleanliness and unhealtlifulness render this subject one of 
more than ordinary importance. Miss Cooper brings to the task of writing these 
articles a valuable experience, and the series is bound to be one of unusual interest. 

The publishers of Good Health invite the co-operation of every reader to¬ 
ward the achievement of the high purpose that has been established, and cordially 
wish each one a year of prosperity and health. 



Miss Lenna Cooper 
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Letters to a Health-Seeker from a Battle 
Creek Patient 

« 

II 

August io. 1907. 

I believe 1 have told you nothing as yet about my blood examination and my 
strength test. Both were given me on my second day, and they were even more 
interesting than the other tests—unless you count in the delicacies of the “three- 
days' ration/* 

The blood test came at noon. As I waited in the anteroom, I wondered how 
they would get at my blood without committing assault. When my turn came, 

1- 



A Temple of Health 


however, it was all over before I knew what had happened. I sat down between 
a blood specialist on one hand and a nurse on the other. I felt a gentle prick in 
one of my right fingers; at the same moment something was attached to my left 
arm and the nurse jotted down figures, evidently my blood-pressure. Then I was 
released. I examined my finger, but there was no trace of the bloody operation. 

Momentary and trivial as the whole thing seems, it is really one of the most 
important tests that can be taken, and the story of what it signifies is fascinating in 
every detail. This morning when i called on my physician he handed me the re¬ 
port of mv blood test which had come in from the laboratory: and at mv request 
the doctor kindly interpreted the little document. 

I took in every word he said, like a child listening to a fairy tale. The doctor 
pointed out that according to the laboratory expert I had 4,900,000 red cells in a 
cubic millimeter of my blood. “That is 98 per cent of the normal number for a 
man. In a woman the same amount of blood would contain nine-tenths as many 
red cells. But it is a very small drop indeed that holds these millions of cells. In 
one's whole body there are 20.000 times as many separate blood cells as there are 
people on the face of the earth. 


Please say, “ / saw the ad. in Good Health” 
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“And every one of these cells is a living creature, though the average life of a 
cell is not more than six weeks. A dead cell is immediately replaced by a new 
one. That means that every second eight million cells die, and eight million more 
are created to take their places.” 

It was all as new to me as if I had been born yesterday. I imagine my blood 
reddened with pride as I found out the great things it was doing for me. 

“The white cells, you. notice.” continued the good doctor, “are much less in 
number—only a few thousand in the same drop. There are six hundred times as 
many red cells as there are white ones. In your case the number of white cells is 
disproportionately large—which is better than having it the other way. For the 
white cells do a work of immense importance that has only recently been fully 
appreciated. They’re the great standing army of the body, and their principal 

business is to defend the body 
against parasites and bacteria: 
The wav they fight the germs 
is intensely interesting and 
shows a marvelous intelli¬ 
gence.” 

Here the doctor took a 
slip of paper, and made a 
quick sketch of a blood vessel, 
showing the red cells mar¬ 
shaled close together aloijg 
the center, while the white 
cells float around or creep 
along the inner surface of the 
vessel. ()utside the blood ves¬ 
sel he indicated a number of 
bacteria just introduced into 
the body. 

“Each of these cells is like 
a minute jelly drop. The mo¬ 
ment they espy these germs, 
the white cells muster in force 
along the inner wall of the 
blood vessel here, just oppo¬ 
site the enemy. Then each 
cell pushes out part of itself) 
like a foot, right through the 
wall, and slowly squeezes it¬ 
self through this aperture.” 

“Do you mean to say,” 
I asked in astonishment, 
“that these white cells go out of the blood vessel?” “Most certainly; there is 
no doubt about it. The mystery of it all is that the aperture made by each cell 
is so tiny, and there is absolutely no trace of the aperture after the cell has 
gone through. Then the cells go after the bacteria. Each cell, as you see here, 
slowly engulfs one or more of these germs until it has swallowed and destroyed 
them. 

“These cells really digest the bacteria, and without harm to themselves, unless 
the number of the enemy is overwhelming. In that case, the white cells sacrifice 
themselves in the effort to destroy the germs. Pus is composed simply of dead 
white cells that have given up their lives in the defense of the body against bac¬ 
teria. So many of these little soldiers come running to the scene when an attack 
is on that a single ounce of pus may contain as many as fifteen billion or more of 
these dead cells.” 

“You can easily see, then, that if your standing army of white cells is not 
large enough and up to the mark in fighting efficiency, you are more exposed to 
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attack from infection of all kinds. These white cells assist in the clotting of blood 
after an accident, and in all repair processes. If a wound heals quickly, it proves 
that your blood is pure and strong.'* 

The doctor asked me if I had taken notice of the fact that the blood test is 
given only at noon, before dinner. At my look of surprise, he explained that it 
makes a difference. After dinner the process of digestion requires a larger num¬ 
ber of white cells, and they come out in great numbers. The cells get busy only 
when needed; otherwise they keep in retirement. A short cold bath forces the 
white cells out into the circulation again, and thus increases the resisting power 
of the body. The blood test is given to find out what the ordinary condition of 
the blood is, and hence a time is chosen when there is nothing to influence it. 

My report also indicated 
the amount of red coloring 
matter that I had in my blood 
—91 per cent. ‘‘The popular 
notion about paleness,” said 
the doctor, “is not always 
right. Pale people often have 
better blood than other per¬ 
sons with red lips and 1 rosy 
cheeks. It’s the coloring mat¬ 
ter that makes the difference.” 
f Finally the doctor ex¬ 
plained the figures of my 
blood-pressure: 108 stood for 
the pressure during the heart¬ 
beat, and 90 while the heart 
was at rest. These figures 
were normal. An abnormal 
blood-pressure would signify 
a probable hardening of the 
arteries, which means the ad¬ 
vance of old age—perhaps a 
premature old age. If the 
hardening has only begun, it 
is possible to arrest it and 
thus put off old age. And 
Ldiey do it, too. More than one 
elderly gentleman whom I 
have met here has assured me 
that his bright eye and elastic 
step were Sanitarium prod¬ 
ucts—“got right here,” said 
one of them, “from these baths 
and massages and everything else. I came here on a cot, and now I walk several 
miles a day, and I am growing younger every minute.” 

I had my strength test taken in the afternoon, and again I had an interesting 
time of it. This Sanitarium is a factory of surprises: it beats the Palace of Won¬ 
ders at an amusement resort. I had taken it for granted that the strength test 
would be similar to the one we had at college—a set of stunts, as you no doubt 
vividly remember, which leaves you sore for two or three days. Blit this proved 
to be nothing of the kind. They tested the strength of the various muscles of the 
body, some thirty groups in all, and the entire performance, strangest of all, is 
gone through on one machine—the dynamometer invented by the Superintendent. 
I fancy I paid less attention to my strength test than to the machine itself. It’s 
a marvel of ingenuity and accuracy. A few shifts here and there enables you to 
test every important group of muscles in the human body. The man in 
charge told me that the machine had come into wide use among gymnasiums, 
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and that it is in use by the l/nited States Government at its military training 
schools. 

Just before the strength test, my measurements were taken, and recorded, and 
•a copy of these figures, together with the results of my strength test, was pre¬ 
sented to me tlie next day on a large sheet entitled '‘Strength Graphic.” This 
would be a pretty dull document to some one else, but to me it's a curiosity and a 
treasure. In addition to the actual figures of my dimensions and the strength of 
my muscles, it indicates precisely to what extent I vary from the average man in 
each and every point. 1 find that in many respects I am ‘"different from the aver¬ 
age,” and I am still at a loss to decide whether that is flattering or not. I sup¬ 
pose it isn’t where you find yourself deficient. 

It’s comforting. 1 am sure, to find that 1 am not distorted—that so far as 
symmetrical development is concerned I’m pretty near the ideal man. But then 
there is a diagram here which shows by a crooked line across the page just how 
I differ from the average man of my height. If I were exactly like the “mean 
average.” the line would be straight; but I‘m not. and the line zigzags up and 
down like an elevation of a mountain range. The normal or ioo per cent line is 
sea level: and 1 have a good many valleys below it. Two are as low as 50 per 
cent, and in view of what they stand for I might be called the Thigh Notch and 
Trunk Valley. But I have also a dozen peaks which elevate me above the average 
man; one of these, Mt. Vital-efficiency, reaches a height of 130 per cent. That 
means simply that some of my thigh and trunk muscles, for instance, are defi¬ 
cient in strength, while in other points, such as in relative vitality", I am abov¥ 
the mark. 

My total strength, obtained by adding up the strength of the various muscles, 
is 3,430 foot-pounds. It ought to be at least 4,150. But my physician tells me 
that my total is not bad at all for a sedentary brain-worker; and after getting 
Sanitarium-wise, and taking to their treatment and physical training for a few 
weeks, I ought to jump up to normal very easily. It’s not uncommon, they say, for 
a patient to gain as much as a thousand foot-pounds in strength within two or 
three weeks. I have been given a prescription for physical exercise which will 
get nd of my weak points. Thigh Notch and Trunk Valley will be raised to 100 
p£r cent level, and I shall become a strapping mountaineer all along the line. 
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“As a man eateth, so is he,” says the old German proverb. Eating' great din¬ 
ners does not make one a great man, neither does eating rich food make a man 
rich. Rut what one eats today is walking about and talking tomorrow. Food is 
fuel; hence the walking and the talking are as much influ¬ 
enced by the food which generates the energy that is con¬ 
sumed in these activities and in the mental effort of which 
they are the expression, as is the performance of a locomo¬ 
tive influenced bv the character of the fuel burned in its fire 
box. Pine shavings make a quick fire, but the heat is soon dissipated and little 
work is done. Good coal sustains a continuous high temperature, a good head of 
steam, and a corresponding output of energy. 

Food is more than fuel. The locomotive visits the repair shop at regular inter¬ 
vals, where lost or damaged metal parts are replaced. Food is to the body what 
fuel and metal repairs are to the locomotive. The locomotive requires both fuel 
supplies and repair supplies. So with the body. There are fuel foods and repair 
foods. The fats and carbohydrates (starch and sugar) are fuel foods, the proteids 
are the repair foods. Manifestly the actual character of a locomotive depends 
^uore upon its structure and repair supplies than upon the fuel burned in it. If 
the iron and brass parts which enter into the structure of the machine are deficient 
in quality, the character of the locomotive is correspondingly affected. A weak 
bolt may mean a breakdown. A flaw in a boiler plate may give rise to an ex¬ 
plosion. An excess of repair supplies, that is, a surplus of bolts or boxes, springs, 
plates, cranks, wheels, or pinions, might clog the wheels, choke the lire grates, and 
seriously binder the working of the mechanism. 

The Human Body Like a Locomotive. 

The human body is wonderfully like a locomotive. It is a complicated ma¬ 
chine, delicately balanced and easily deranged. This is especially true of the brain 
and nervous system, upon the functions of which character immediately depends. 

It must he evident that a close and intimate relation exists between the nature 
or character of the foods, especially of the pruteid or repair elements, ami that of 
the nerve structures. The starch and fat being merely fuel, is quickly burned and 
passes out of the body, thus influencing its character little, except as regards the 
energy output; but the proteids enter into the actual bodily structure, the vital 
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living parts, the parts which think and act. If the repair foods are taken in excess, 
the vital machinery will certainly be clogged, and evidently if the proteid is poor 
in quality, the bodily structure will be depreciated. 

That there is a difference in proteids, modern scientific studies have clearly 
shown. The recent remarkable work of Prof. Osborne of the Connecticut Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station at New Haven, as well as similar observations of other 
chemists, have shown that almost every animal and every vegetable produces pro¬ 
teid bodies peculiar to itself; but the widest difference is between animal and vege¬ 
table proteids, which are clearly distinguished bv at least three special charac¬ 
teristics : 

Poisonous Extractives Peculiar to Animal Proteids, 

1. Animal proteids (except eggs and milk) always contain a considerable 
amount of poisonous waste substances which are of no use in repairing the tissues, 
but are exciting and irritating, or depressing and paralyzing, according to the par¬ 
ticular waste substance or substances which may happen to be present or domi¬ 
nant. These poisons are not found in vegetable proteids. 

According to Gautier, a pound of meat contains from 5 to 8 drams of thes^ 
poisons, commonly known as extractives, which are absolutely without food value 
and are capable of producing highly toxic effects. 

Claude Bernard, the famous French physiologist, found that a dog fed on 
these extractives died sooner than a dog which had nothing at all, and it has been 
shown by various investigators, by experiments upon rabbits and other animals, 
that the long-continued use of these extractives gives rise to chronic disease of 
the liver and other viscera. These poisons are the essential ingredients of beef tea 
and of animal broths. 

Dr. Austin Flint, more than a quarter of a century ago, showed that the com¬ 
position of beef tea is practically the same as that of urine, and declared that thou¬ 
sands of fever patients have been starved to death by the use of bouillons and 
broths. 

Too Much Proteid* ^ 

2. Flesh proteids are easily attacked by putrefactive bacteria which convert 
them into highly poisonous bodies. Vegetable proteids are much less easily 
changed by these organisms; that is, they much less readily undergo putrefaction. 

Gautier, in his great work on diet, calls attention to the fact that a meat diet 
contains four times too much proteid. The standard established by the more recent 
experiments of Chittenden doubles this proportion. So when a person is living 
upon a meat diet he is actually utilizing only one-eighth of the proteid intake. 
The balance is converted into toxic substances which are not only a burden to the 
vital organs, but through their toxic effects are certain to produce sooner or later 
degenerative and other destructive changes. 

Putrefactive Bacteria* 

3. Flesh proteids, at least in the form of flesh foods, are always swarming 
with millions of putrefactive bacteria which readily set up putrefaction in undi¬ 
gested portions of the food remaining in the colon. This putrefactive process is 
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known to be the source of most virulent and active poisons which are capable of 
affecting the brain and nerves most profoundly. Headache, nausea, vertigo, nerv¬ 
ousness, irritability, insomnia, drowsiness, dyspepsia, weakness, mental confusion 
and indecision, loss of memory, arterial degeneration, apoplexy, degeneration of 
liver and kidneys, brain and nerve degenerations,—these are a few of the symp¬ 
toms and conditions which are known to result from the toxins and ptomains 
formed by the action of the putrefactive bacteria found in meats upon undigested 
portions of these foodstuffs. 

Here, then, are abundant reasons for suspecting certain foods, especially those 
which abound in proteids from animal flesh, of exciting a deleterious influence upon 
mind and character. How could it be otherwise? A substance which generates in 
the body poisons capable of causing nausea, vomiting, mental and nervous depres¬ 
sion or irritation, must under favorable conditions prove a potent influence for 
evil; and acting during a long period, must materially modify the character. 

This is the argument. Now let us look at the facts. We will quote from one 
of the latest and highest scientific authorities on the subject of diet, Gautier, in 
his great work on “Diet and Dietetics”: 

decided Influence of Diet on Character. 

“Diet, bv its poverty or excess, exercises an influence upon the general health; 
but it exercises perhaps a still more decided influence by its character. It is a fact 
of universal knowledge that the people who are the most active, the most rugged, 
the most aggressive, are great eaters of meat. I will cite only the English and 
the Germans. Granivorous or frugivorous people are nearly always pacific. This 
is true of most of the nations of central Asia, for whom rice and vegetables with 
a little pork and fish constitute the sole diet. One can scarcely avoid connecting 
with these facts the fact that carnivorous animals are generally violent and dan¬ 
gerous, while herbivorous animals, on the contrary, are easy to raise and to 
domesticate. 

“A flesh diet, whether more or less exclusive, has an influence greater than that 

race in the determination of the character of the individual, whether gentle or 
violent. We know that the white rats of our laboratories, as long as they are 
nourished on bread and grain are very easily handled, while they become vicious 
and bite when they are fed on flesh. The same observation has been made in 
relation to the horse, and even to the dog, which is omnivorous. Liebig related 
that a bear kept in the museum of Giessen was very gentle and quiet as long as he 
was nourished exclusively on bread and vegetables. After a few days of flesh 
regimen the animal was rendered violent and dangerous to its keeper. The animal's 
keepers amused themselves by thus periodically modifying the character of the 
animal. Tt is known,' Liebig added, ‘that the irascibility of hogs may be increased 
by a meat regimen to the point at which they will attack man.’ 

“The meat regimen, then, certainly influences the personality. It renders us 
more aggressive, more wilful. I do not speak of its injurious influence upon the 
general health, as I shall later speak of exclusive regimens, my sole object here 
being to demonstrate its special effects upon the moral qualities of individuals. 

“Reciprocally, it is certain that a dietary nearly exclusively vegetable lessens 
the violence of temperament and softens the manners. This has been well under- 
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stood b\ all founders of religious orders, both in Europe and in India, in elim¬ 
inating or proscribing flesh foods. Change in diet alone is perhaps sufficient to 
transform the wolf and the savage cat, animals carnivorous and most dangerous, 
into the domestic cat and the dog. 

“If the diet acts thus upon the development of the organs and the character, 
it is impossible to deny that it also acts upon races to modify them. Lamarach and 
Darwin have thought that the food which creates the interior medium was with 
the influence exercised by the exterior medium and selection the preponderant 
cause of the variations observed in animals and plants.'' 

Again: “By this mode of diet tendencies to uric acid diathesis, gout, rheu¬ 
matism, neurasthenia, etc., disappear and are diminished. The character is soft¬ 
ened, the mind seems to he calmer, and perhaps more acute. I have shown else¬ 
where what is the influence of a flesh diet upon the character of animals. As to 
the action of the vegetarian regimen upon the intelligence, here are the opinions of 
two celebrated men who have made observations upon themselves. Addressing 
himself to his friend Firirms, who abandoned the Pvthagorian doctrine and re¬ 
turned to the use of flesh, the philosopher Porphyry wrote as follows: 'It is not 
among the eaters of simple and vegetable food, but among eaters of flesh, tha£ 
one encounters assassins, tyrants, and robbers, I cannot believe that your change 
of diet should be based upon reasons of health, for you yourself have constantly 
affirmed that a vegetarian regimen is much more suited than all others, not only 
to give perfect health, but also a philosophic and sound understanding of facts of 
which you have become convinced by long experience.* And Seneca, who from 
the same considerations had later adopted' vegetarianism, wrote: ‘Struck by such 
arguments. I myself quit the use of the flesh of animals, and at the end of a year 
tny new habit had become not only easy but delightful, and it only seemed to me 
that my intellectual activities were increased thereby.’ 

“We conclude that the absolute vegetarian diet is not well adapted to the needs, 
interests, and the activities of otir European races, but if modified by the addition 
of milk, cheese, butter, fat, and eggs, it has some advantages,—that is, it alkalizes 
the blood, accelerates oxidations, diminishes nitrogenous wastes and toxins ; it co» 
duces much less than the ordinary diet, especially if this is too rich in meats, to 
disorders of the skin, rheumatism, and congestion of the internal organs. The 
modified vegetarian diet tends to make ns pacific and not aggressive and violent. 
It is practical and rational. It must be accepted a priori by those who have as 
their ideal the development and education of races of men which shall be gentle, 
intelligent, artistic, and at the same time prolific, vigorous, and active/* 



A Unique Nation of Vegetarians 

BY KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH 


A VISIT to a Doukhobor village is 
interesting in more senses than one. 
The people arc exceedingly hospitable, 
always ready to assist a stranger, and sel¬ 
dom take remuneration for a kindness. 
On the other hand, long religious perse¬ 
cution has made them reticent as regards 
their religion, which in many respects 


carelessness of a Canadian boy, they drew 
up a paper bemoaning the occurrence, 
but saying it was forgiven. 

Naturally, the first thing that the Dou- 
khobors did when they arrived in the 
land that had been allotted them in Can¬ 
ada. was to build homes. Everything 
was necessarily primitive, for they had 
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resembles that of the Quakers. They are 
led by the Spirit, and feci keenly that it 
“is the letter that killeth, but the Spirit 
giveth life.” They have no written dog¬ 
mas or creed, and their beliefs have been 
handed down by word of mouth for gen¬ 
erations. They are strenuous regarding 
certain things that seem to them wrong, 
and are so imbued with the spirit of non- 
resistance that on one occasion when a 
Doukhobor child was killed through the 


no money and were accustomed to self- 
denial in the Russian life. They con¬ 
structed the same kind of log and mud 
houses that they had lived in before their 
migration. They laid out streets and 
built the houses on one side and the milk 
and storehouses on the opposite side. 
These houses resist the weather well and 
are constructed partially below ground 
for warmth. They are approached by 
steps of hard clay, which are kept scru- 
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pulouslv clean. Every home has a large 
stone fireplace, and a cozy inglenook 
w here the aged people sit, and in which 
the babies are laid when they are not in 
the hammocks which are suspended from 
the ceiling. 

< )ne of the religious beliefs of the Dou- 
khobors is that it is wicked to kill an ani¬ 
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Doakhobor Women with a Philadelphia Nurse 

mal for food. This naturally tends to 
make them careful of all animal life; and 
for this reason, and because they were 
accustomed to it in the old country, the 
stables are frequently under the same 
roof as the house, and a guest is often 
edified by the stamping of horses. 

An important piece of furniture in ev¬ 
ery Doukhobor home is the long table 
around which the family sit to eat, ex¬ 
cept when there are guests, when the 
“foreign visitors'* dine before the family. 

The tablecloths are woven by the women, 
for the Doukhobors grow fine flax and 
cultivate sheep for domestic purposes. 
This enables them to do an excellent 
quality of weaving. Usually the table¬ 
cloth is of unbleached cotton, and it al¬ 
ways has a wide piece of crocheted lace 
insertion down the middle. Instead of 
napkins, they use two long pieces of cot¬ 
ton cloth, one and one-half yards long 
b\ one yard wide, with another piece of 
crocheted lace at the ends. These are 


draped anti fastened at either end of the 
table and serve for the whole party, who 
take turns in using them, much as they 
might a face towel. Ilefore every meal, 
when the family is gathered together, 
they kiss each other. This is their pecul¬ 
iar form of grace. 

The Doukhobors believe that to eat 
meat or fish, or drink intoxica¬ 
ting liquor is a temptation of the 
devil, but they are particularly 
fond of soups made of beans 
and other vegetables. No meal 
passes without a large tureen oc¬ 
cupying the center of the table, 
and men, women, and children 
sit around and dip into it with 
their individual wooden spools. 
Their bread, like that eaten by 
most Russians, is of a dark color, 
and out of the same unrefined 
flour they make a hoe-cake much 
like those obtained in the South. 
Pancakes are a favorite dish, and are 
always made large as a dinner plate, but¬ 
tered and piled high as we do waffles. 
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Often these pancakes are made by boil¬ 
ing beans soft and mixing them with an 
egg, and the variety of ways in which 
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beans appear on the table would please 
the most refined vegetarian. There is 
even a bean pie. The women make their 
own butter by a peculiar process in which 
they scald the milk first. 

As it is desirable in community life that 
everything possible shall be done by the 
villagers, they have their own flour mills 
and stores, and buy at. wholesale prices. 
Much has been said about the hard work 
the women did when they first came to 
this country. This grew out of the neces- 


munity exchequer by gathering herbs and 
roots; the women help with the planting 
of crops and the harvesting, and the men 
work from five in the morning until 
eight at night. Every day is opened with 
the singing of hymns. 

One reason these people have suc¬ 
ceeded so well is that they are capable, 
have many practical trades, and are ac¬ 
customed to hardships that would dis¬ 
courage the average person. Each vil¬ 
lage has a blacksmith and carpenter shop, 



sity for the laud to be cultivated as soon 
as possible, and the customs that are prev¬ 
alent in the old country. In reality the 
Doukhobor women are well cared for in 
many respects, and no woman works hard 
until her baby is a year old. As a rule 
these people marry young, and little mar¬ 
riage infelicity is known. Possibly this 
is due to certain strange marriage cus¬ 
toms, and the fact that they look upon it 
as primarily a spiritual union. No one 
who has not visited them can imagine the 
thrift of these people. The children have 
added many thousand dollars to the com- 


and they make excellent shoes, not of a 
fine quality, but heavy, and what they 
need for outdoor work. The women 
make all of the clothes and weave much 
of the cloth. The typical dress of the 
men consists of a shirt, jean pants, and a 
cloth coat made like a blouse, with a 
frill around it when it is belted in. In 
cold weather they wear large overcoats 
of sheepskin, and for rain a peculiar kind 
of rainproof coat, circular like a dolman, 
which they obtain from Russia. 

The women dress as they did in Rus¬ 
sia, and are slow to adopt modern cits- 
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toms. A while cotton garment, some¬ 
thing like a nightgown, serves for che¬ 
mise and petticoat, and over this they put 
a plaid skirt which is hand-woven. A 
black velveteen Eton jacket with white 
cotton front and sleeves, completes the 
picturesque toilet. If the skirt is dyed, it 
is colored after it is made up, and not in 
the warp. Usually wooden shoes are 
worn, and every garment is scrupulously 


clean. This idea of neatness is carried 
out in the home-life, and the women wear 
calico caps over their hair, which is usu¬ 
ally braided as tightly as its abundance 
will permit, and coiled around the head. 
Like most foreigners, they wear aprons 
of factory cotton, displaying much cro¬ 
cheted lace on the edge, and they always 
have some piece of this work in their 
hands . — -New Idea Woman's Magazine. 


Corn Exposition 


I*Y RAY C. 

ORN has proved its right to be 
called “king.” At the annual na¬ 
tional exposition of the great American 
food product, which has just come to a 
close, this “staff of life” was crowned in 
a blaze of glory. For two weeks “King 
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standard and gained the prominence of 
a place in the highest ranks. Stacked 
on tables, hundreds of them, was shown 
field corn, sweet corn, pop corn; even 
the plebeian broom-corn was not for¬ 
gotten. There was corn yellow, white, 




A $250 Ear. 


Corn" ruled with a free hand, while 
close to a quarter of a million people, 
farmers of fourteen important producing 
States and staid city folk, mingled to dis¬ 
cuss what the cereal is, how it is raised, 
and what it means to the health of the 
nation. 

Corn was never shown to better ad¬ 
vantage to the multitude. Corn of every 
kind was there, corn of every size and 
hue. There was prize cereal together 
with corn which had not yet reached the 


red, orange red, and black and tan, with 
many varieties of these colors; corn from 
Illinois, Iowa. Indiana, North Dakota, 
and Texas, vying in rivalry with the 
product of nine other States. 

In fact, the Coliseum was nothing but 
corn. From floor to roof the eye could 
gaze on nothing else. There was one 
ear of corn, for which $250 was paid, 
an ear of “Boone County White," for 
which L, B. Clore, of Franklin, Indiana, 
who raised it. had the pleasure of making 
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the bid which establishes a new world’s 
record. A bushel of this corn at the 
price would cost $15,000. The ear was 
raised on a thirteen-acre farm. 

In all the great throng of visitors to 
the exposition there were people of many 
types. There were those, like the farmer, 
who eat corn in large quantities, and there 
were the city people who eat it infre- 


adequate for the demands made upon it 
by those who crowded into the 200 chairs 
to listen to Mrs. Hiller extol the virtues 
of corn. There probably is no greater 
authority in the country than Mrs. Hiller, 
and the spectators listened intently to the 
lectures given several times a day on how 
corn should be cooked to be eaten with 
healthful results. The kitchen made it 


< 

The Exposition, 



quentlv. Then there were those who 
have taken to vegetarianism and found 
the cereal a great aid. One only had to 
visit the south end of the Coliseum, 
where a model kitchen in charge of Mrs. 
E. O. Hiller, former principal of the 
Chicago Domestic Science Training 
School was located, to understand how 
great has become the increase in converts 
to the vegetarian list. 

This model kitchen, so attractive to 
visitors, was truly a model of its kind. 
If any fault could be found, it would lie 
in the fact that it was too small, too in¬ 


possible for demonstrations to be con¬ 
ducted while the lectures were being 
given, and the course was complete in 
every detail. 

The ruler of the kitchen talked about 
many different methods of using the ce¬ 
real, and declared she was a thorough 
believer in the statement once made by- 
James G. Blaine: “Corn will yet be the 
spinal column of the nation’s agricul- 
ture. ,, 

The rapidly increasing use of syrup of 
corn on the table was another feature 
v<’hich was demonstrated at the exposi- 
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tion. The purity of the product is not 
questioned. It comes from the inner part 
of the corn’s grain which is protected 
from coming into contact with impuri¬ 
ties by the outer husk, which is hard. 
The many ways in which the syrup can 
be used are too many to mention. The 
process of manufacture has become so 
simple that this heart of the grain, from 
an almost tasteless solid, is quickly con¬ 
verted into a sweet syrup. 

Many other things made from corn 
were shown at the Coliseum,—these 
being glucose, starch, breakfast foods of 
all kinds and descriptions, pone; in fact, 
everything with a corn foundation. 

Great interest was manifested in the 
model farm, which was the centerpiece 
of the decorations. On a microscopic 
scale was produced in a twenty-foot 
square a facsimile of a farm owned by 
Eugene Funk, at Bloomington, Ill. The 
farm represented a mile-square tract of 
the real place, faithful attention being 
given to the most minute details. 

Fields of corn in a high state of culti¬ 
vation were shown on a rolling plain. 
On the brow of a bill was the farmhouse, 
a comfortable home, suggestive of all the 
comforts that make living close to the 
soil so attractive to the city man. Bams 
and other buildings descended the hill, 
forming a picturesque landscape. Cattle, 
horses, and other live stock, each no 
larger than a fly, and each carved faith¬ 
fully by the artist, a native of Sweden, 
apparently roamed through the fields as 
if endowed with life. Figures of farm 
laborers were at work. Some were reap¬ 
ing. and the implements used, on close 
inspection, were found to be creations of 
the mechanism. A typical country road 
ran through the farm, as also a stream. 

Another exhibit that attracted atten¬ 
tion was the woman’s hat made entirely 


from corn husks of different colors. It 
was put together by adept fingers and 
never would be taken for anything but 
the creation of some milliner of the Paree 
mode. 

Many other displays caught the eye, 
one of the most beautiful of which was 
a flag of vari-colored corn owned by 
George Dunseth. It was this flag, or, 
in fact, a combination of two American 
flags, that was awarded the prize of $250 
for the best display. 

At the south end of the building there 
was another beautiful farm scene. It 
represented the sunset, with a farmhouse 
in the distance surrounded bv fields of 
corn. Genuine shocks were used on the 
outer plain, and the effect produced was 
one of the prettiest imaginable. It all 
was symbolic of the plentitude and pros¬ 
perity of the farmers of the United * 
States. 

This exposition which has come and 
gone is to become an annual event. The 
farmers who have prospered, and the 
list is great, have organized themselves 
as the Corn Growers’ Association, and 
next year it is planned to make the expo¬ 
sition even greater than it was this year. 

In showing the great strides made b\ Jhe 
farmers of the big producing States, 
Harlow N. Higginbotham, in his speech 
on the opening day of the exposition, 
said : 

“Our corn crop is worth, roughly, one 
billion dollars each year. It is equal in 
value to two-thirds of all our exports. 

Its value is twice that of the world’s 
yearly output, of gold and silver. Eighty 
per cent of the world’s corn crop is pro¬ 
duced within an area of about one day’s 
ride from Chicago.” 

Is corn “King”? Ask the farmer of 
the middle west. 


A Unique Outdoor Sleeping-Room 

BY J. E. WHITE. 


T HE physicians ordered out-of-door 
sleeping-rooms for my wife. At 
first I pitched a tent in the grove near 
my house, making the floor about 
eighteen inches from the ground. But 
the room seemed damp in the morning, 
and gave us a 
constant feeling 
of insecurity. So 
later I removed 
the tent, floor 
and all, to the 
rear of the 
house, and raised 
it to a level with 
the bedroom of 
our house, the 
floor of which is 
fourteen feet 
fro m the 
ground. 

The floor of 
the room is of 
matched floor¬ 
ing. Around the 
sides is a wain- 
siting of 
matched lumber 
reaching three 
feet from the 
floor. This al¬ 
lows us to raise 
the eaves of the 
tent to the 
height of six 
feet above the floor. The corners of the 
tent are ripped up and the wall raised 
out like an awning. 

A frame is made on which the tent is 
stretched, and to which it is firmly 
nailed. A strip of board is attached to 
the bottom of the wall, and to this braces 
are fixed to hold out the walls. These 


walls, used as awnings, may be swung 
out to about the pitch of the roof of the 
tent, or their pitch may be even less, to 
admit more air. 

We have never been obliged to lower 
the awnings on account of storms. They 
protect the inte¬ 
rior from all 
driving winds. 
In order to pro¬ 
tect fully, in case 
it is needed, 
however, we 
have made cur¬ 
tains for the in¬ 
side of the tent, 
to extend from 
the eaves to 
the wainscoting. 
These curtains 
are made with 
rings fastened at 
top and bottom, 
the rings being 
attached to two 
wires, one along 
the eaves of the 
tent, and the 
other at the bot¬ 
tom of the cur¬ 
tain. This will 
keep out any 
storm. 

We have 
never seen the 
equal of this room for comfort. It is al¬ 
ways dry in the morning. During the 
very severe hot weather of the past 
summer it was always comfortable 
and pleasantly cool as soon as the sun 
went down. Attached as it is to our bed¬ 
room. we pass freely from the one to the 
other through a window, from which the 
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sash has been removed. In the morning 
we step from our sleeping-room in the 
tent to our bedroom in the house, where 
we can take our morning bath. 

No matter what part of the country 
our home may be in hereafter, we shall 


never attempt to pass a season without 
connecting with our house an out-of- 
door bedroom such as we now have. 
There is comfort, pleasure, and health in 
it. I bless the day when the plan of our 
outdoor sleeping-room came to my mind. 


Scientific Cleanliness in the Kitchen 

BY CHARLES JAMES FOX, PH. D. 


T HE dark, poorly ventilated, badly 
drained house of a few years ago 
is fast giving way to the well-lighted, 
well-aired, and well-drained residence 
furnished with steam heat or furnace, 
open plumbing, and tiled bath rooms. In 
spite of this general progress in sanitary 


building, however, the kitchen has not 
kept pace with the rest of the house. In 
fact, in many cases instead of progress 
we find, so far as the kitchen is con¬ 
cerned, actual retrogression. This is due 
to several causes. The kitchen is no 
longer, as in days gone by, a kind of 


living room for the family. Visitors and 
members of the family seldom if ever 
enter the kitchen, and in many cases even 
the housekeeper seldom visits this room. 
The care which in former days was be¬ 
stowed on the kitchen is today reserved 
for the drawing and dining rooms. The 
kitchen occupies 
a small portion 
of the back or 
basement of the 
ordinary dwelling 
house. 

Every house¬ 
keeper. of course, 
tries to have her 
kitchen kept neat 
and cleanly in ap¬ 
pearance, though 
few realize that 
it is in the kitchen 
more than in any 
other part of the 
house that the 
laws of sanitation 
should be relig¬ 
iously observed. 
And yet, in utter 
disregard of this all-important fact, 

even the open plumbing which adds 

so much to the attractive appearance, 

as well as to the hygienic qualities of 
our modem bath room, is frequently 
lacking in the kitchen of our first-class 
residences. 



Tiled Floor and Wainscoting in Kitchen 
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There is a vast difference between a 
clean and a sanitary kitchen. Just as the 
clearest water may contain the most dead¬ 
ly disease germs, so the cleanest, brightest 
wooden floors and walls of the kitchen, 
which for years have absorbed foreign 
vegetable and animal matter spattered 
upon them, may propagate myriads of 
bacteria injurious to human life, and 
large numbers of insects which, though 
not so dangerous as germs, nevertheless 
make themselves intensely disagreeable. 

For a truly sanitary kitchen four 
things are necessary: light, ventilation, 
open plumbing, 
and last, but 
most important, 
because most fre¬ 
quently lacking, 
non - absorbent, 
washable floors 
and walls. Many 
houses, in which 
anything but a 
tiled bath room 
would be re¬ 
garded as quite 
out of place, still 
retain kitchens 
with wooden 
and walls 
which are thor¬ 
oughly perme¬ 
ated with decay- 
i n g vegetable 
and animal substances, when from a sani¬ 
tary standpoint, it is far more essential to 
tile the floors and walls of the kitchen 
than those of the bath room. Many fail 
to realize the importance of this, because 
they have an idea that tiles arc used on 
the floors and walls of the bath room 
chiefly because they are attractive in ap¬ 
pearance and can be worked into the 
most artistic designs of color and form. 
We must remember, however, that the 
artistic properties of beautiful tiling sink 


into insignificance when compared with 
sanitary qualities, due to the non-absorb¬ 
ent and absolutely germ-proof character. 

The true sanitary reasons which neces¬ 
sitate tiled floors and walls in the bath 
room apply with redoubled force to the 
kitchen. Wooden floors and walls form 
a permanent lodgment for germs of 
every kind which thrive in the corners, 
cracks, and in the material itself. The 
“anaerobic” germ, for instance, needs 
only warmth and moisture in order to 
lead a most thriving existence. The heat 
is ever present in the kitchen, and the 


very water which is used to wash the 
floors and walls supplies the necessary 
moisture. Thus these germs of decay, 
invisible to the naked eve, but very evi¬ 
dent to the sense of smell by a peculiar 
musty odor, are fostered by every at¬ 
tempt to keep the walls and floors well 
washed. Other less offensive but more 
dangerous germs are propagated in the 
cracks between the boards and especially 
under the paper, cloth, or rubber cover¬ 
ings which are frequently used on the 
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walls and floors. Oilcloth, linoleum, and 
especially rubber tiles, are not sanitary 
covers for kitchen floors, because, seldom 
taken up, they merely hide the dirt and 
dust which 
gather under 
them during 
months and 
years. The 
rubber tiling is 
especially dan¬ 
gerous, on ac¬ 
count of the 
tendency of the 
cracks between 
the tile to ab¬ 
sorb water and 
other liquids 
spilled upon 
the floor, and, 
preven ting 
t hem fro m 
e v a porating, 
cause them to 
rot the floor. 

The ideal 
sanitary kitch¬ 
en should have 
its walls and 
floors covered 
with the real 
clay tile set in hard cement. Such walls 
and floors are non-absorbent, are unaf¬ 
fected by the numerous vapors arising 
from the cooking of food, are absolutely 
sterile, so far as germs are concerned, 
and can be easily washed. In fact, even 


a hose can be used on a kitchen the walls 
and floor of which are properly tiled. 
Tiled or ceramic mosaic floors do away 
with an endless amount of scrubbing. 

Then, too, the 
moral effect of 
the neat, clean, 
a n d cheerful 
appearance of 
a well-lighted 
tiled kitchen, 
supplied with a 
modern open 
plumbing, upon 
the housewife, 
and indeed up¬ 
on every mem¬ 
ber of the 
household i s 
incalculable. 

So we reiter¬ 
ate, the tiled 
kitchen, with 
the m o d c r 11 
open plumbing, 
is a hygienic 
necessity, far 
more so than 
the tiled bath 
room, and its 
absence 

at any time become responsible for the lll- 
health of the entire family. No modern 
house which professes to be erected ac¬ 
cording to the laws of sanitation should 
be built without a kitchen with non¬ 
absorbent, washable floors and walls. 



The White House Kitchen, with Floors and Walls Tiled 












For Purity of Life, Home and Nation 

BY MRS. ROSE WOOD-ALLEN CHAPMAN 


N O greater field of work ever con¬ 
fronted an organized body than that 
which was spread out before the National 
Purity Federation, which held a congress 
under its auspices in Battle Creek, Octo¬ 
ber 31 to November 6. To purify not 
only the world at large, but the hearts 
and lives of individuals, is a tremendous 
undertaking; one that, in fact, inspires 
enthusiasm just because of the over¬ 
whelming odds that seem to be against it. 

For six days those interested in purity 
work gathered to listen to papers and 
take part in discussions. To attempt to 
compress into the space allotted a maga- 
^ zine article an adequate account of the 
proceedings of this body, would be im¬ 
possible. All that we can hope to do 
will be to give a summing up, to con¬ 
centrate into brief form a “finally, 
brethren.” 

In order thoroughly to purify, it is nec¬ 
essary to investigate the darkest corners 
and learn just what is the real condition. 
So at this Congress, we at times were 
con fuelled to gaze upon dark and for¬ 
bidding pictures; but it is not necessary 
to allow our gaze to linger, and we turn 
from these revelations with renewed de¬ 
termination to fight the good fight in 
* order that some day all these abomina¬ 
tions may be wiped off the face of the 
earth. Our sympathies are broadened, 
our devotion to the cause deepened, as 
we learn of the great work being done 
by those who go night after night among 
the fallen, to take them the message of 
Christ, and our hearts are stirred with ad¬ 
miration as we learn of the noble fight 
being carried on by those who are bend¬ 
ing every energy to the abolition of the 
“White Slave Traffic.'' One of the most 


encouraging statements made at this Con¬ 
gress was that the United States govern¬ 
ment officials are awakened to the neces¬ 
sity of united effort for the suppression of 
this horrible traffic, and are appealing to 
this and other organizations for assist¬ 
ance in this great undertaking. 

The causes of purity and impurity 
were carefully considered. It was shown 
that upon our food, our dress, our exer¬ 
cise, our thoughts, depend the purity of 
our lives. It is more than a mere matter 
of restraint. It is building into the very 
tissue of our being the noblest thoughts, 
the highest aspirations, and then giving 
them channels of expression. 

That there are economic causes of im¬ 
purity was also clearly shown. So long 
as young women in shops and offices are 
poorly paid, just so long will the tempta¬ 
tions to immorality prove overwhelmingly 
strong for many of them. The close con¬ 
nection between intemperance and vice 
was also pointed out, and a stirring ap¬ 
peal made for the enforcement of the laws 
against the liquor traffic, as well as the 
laws against vice. From the South came 
a glorious note of encouragement in the 
report of the rapidly spreading prohibi¬ 
tion sentiment. 

As the cigarette smoker is stunted mor¬ 
ally as well as physically, it was very ap¬ 
propriate that the evils of the cigarette 
should be emphasized at this time. So 
also must the unnatural conditions sur¬ 
rounding the children who are unlaw¬ 
fully employed in mines and factories re¬ 
sult in a blunting of their spiritual per¬ 
ceptions and the contamination of their 
moral natures. 

It was necessary, also, to consider the 
dangers that threaten the nation and the 
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individual, and from the addresses given 
along this line many practical, helpful 
suggestions were received. Many par¬ 
ents do not realize that novels by writers 
of reputation may yet be suggestive of 
evil, and by their very beauty of style 
prove most insidious and alluring. The 
disclosures made at this Congress em¬ 
phasize the need for a censorship of the 
books put in the public libraries, and even 
sometimes in the Sunday-school libraries. 
The bad book could not by any possible 
means creep in, but books that present- 
vice in attractive guise may find a place 
upon these shelves. Then there is the 
educational force of pictures to be con¬ 
sidered. The billboards of every city, 
town, and village should be most rigor¬ 
ously supervised in order that the young 
mav not be educated in vice by the sug¬ 
gestive pictures thus publicly displayed. 
The daily newspaper is a school of vice 
for the young, and should be kept from 
the home as much as possible. 

Great as may be the work that can be 
done and needs to be done for adults, it 
cannot compare in importance with that 
which should be done for children. 
Hence, it is only right that more time 
and attention should be paid the protec¬ 
tion and right training of the young. 
The value of the curfew law was made 
very evident, keeping the children off 
the streets at night as it does, and so pre¬ 
venting their attendance upon those 
schools of vice which congregate at every 
street comer. Since so many parents 
fail to appreciate their responsibility in 
this matter, it behooves the State to see 
that its future citizens are by law kept 
within the safer bounds of home. This is 
no curtailment of personal liberty, but 
rather a wise paternal supervision of 
those upon whom the future welfare of 
the nation rests. 

For their protection, too, we have laws 
against obscene literature and its trans¬ 


mission through the mails. One shud¬ 
ders to hear of the tons upon tons of 
evil books which have been kept from 
the mails by the vigilant supervision of 
the New York Society for the Suppres¬ 
sion of Vice. 

All of these laws for the protection of 
the young are a step in the right direc¬ 
tion, but still more fundamental is the 
positive work in character building 
which should be done in the home and 
the school. 

We speak of the training and educa¬ 
tion needed by the child, but w r e some¬ 
times forget that this should begin be¬ 
fore the child has taken up its life as a 
separate individual. The mother and 
father who would see their child come 
into the world with strong upward ten¬ 
dencies should make every effort to sur¬ 
round its prenatal existence with an at¬ 
mosphere of uplifting thoughts and acts. 
Thus would the first step toward the 
purification of the race be taken. 

Much attention at this Purity Con¬ 
gress was given to the proper education 
of the young in the mystery of life and 
of their own natures. Not only were 
papers given, but separate conferences 
of those especially interested in this edu¬ 
cational work w r ere held from day to-day, 
at which many practical suggestions 
were brought forth. It w r as urged not 
only that the books on the library shelves 
should be carefully supervised, but that 
proper literature of the right kind be 
substituted. Teachers are already be¬ 
coming aw f akened to the necessity of 
rightly training the child’s literary tastes, 
and local workers may well co-operate 
with them in this respect. 

The assistance of the teachers in im¬ 
pressing upon the mothers the necessity 
of purity instruction should also be 
gained. If the teachers will call together 
meetings of the mothers of the children 
in the various rooms, it may be possible 
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thus to organize a Mothers’ Club or 
a Mothers' Meeting for the consideration 
of all kinds of character-building. Be¬ 
ginning with work along general lines, 
such as honesty, uprightness, prompt¬ 
ness, and so on, the question of truth¬ 
fully answering the children’s inquiries 
as to their own origin will arise, and 
thus will come an opportunity to point 
out the wise way of beginning purity in¬ 
struction in the home. Talks on parental 
responsibilities before women’s clubs 
will also be productive of much good, 
while to arouse the interest of the Chris¬ 
tian physician and to secure his co-oper¬ 
ation will help to awaken the men of the 
community to the value of this great 
work. 

It is not enough to give our children 
instruction concerning their own natures. 
We must teach them also how to protect 
themselves. The boy needs to learn how 
to defend himself from the evil sugges¬ 
tions of his comrades; the girl needs to be 
taught how to protect herself from undue 
familiarities. It might be wise to go one 
step farther, as was suggested by one 
speaker, and teach the girl that there is 
one time when she is justified in fighting, 
and that is when her honor is assailed. 

G|)|ie of the large questions considered 
by those in attendance upon this Purity 
Congress was that of sex-instruction in 
the public schools. It is a fact that at 
the present time probably the majority 
of parents are unequipped for giving 


their children such instruction. It is 
being admitted on all sides that it should 
be given, and the question was whether 
or not fts introduction into the public 
schools at the present time should be 
urged upon educators. The conclusion 
reached was that the point of beginning 
is the normal school, the summer school, 
and the teachers’ institute. 

However thinkers may differ in regard 
to this instruction in the public schools, 
there are few today who have not come 
to believe that such instruction should be 
given in the home. Not only was the im¬ 
portance of this instruction pointed out, 
but in some of the conferences the best 
way of telling the story of life was 
shown. It was of especial interest to 
know that the United States does not 
stand alone in this work. One delegate 
had come all the way from England to 
tell us what she has been able to accom¬ 
plish along these lines during the last 
few dozen years. From Canada came 
the same word, while from Greece came 
one who hopes to establish a model 
school for boys and girls in which this 
instruction may be wisely given to the 
individual children by the teachers. Thus 
it may be seen that the thought of the 
whole world is changing along this line, 
that we are really beginning to see the 
beauty and holiness of God’s plan of crea¬ 
tion, and to regard ourselves as pro¬ 
creators with Him. 


The Yellow Peril 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


W E hear much nowadays about the 
“yellow peril. , ’ Whether there is 
a political yellow peril is a mooted ques¬ 
tion, but there is a yellow peril concern¬ 
ing whose deadly nature there can be no 


doubt. Evidence of it is to be seen on 
every hand. A menace compared with 
which the Mongolian hordes of Asia are 
scarcely worthy of consideration, it is to 
be found in every community, in every 
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household almost. It is an ever-present, 
silent, subtle, deadly, devastating agency 
which spares no state or condition of life, 
dealing even more severely with the rich 
than with the poor. 

The yellow peril to which we refer re¬ 
veals itself in the wasted, tawny, yellow- 
tinged faces of the millions of invalids 
and semi-invalids that constitute so large 
a part of the population in every civilized 
land. For statistics show that one out of 
every fifty of the population dies annu¬ 
ally, and that one out of every ten is sick 
all the time, or a total the world over of 
one hundred and fifty millions of people 
ailing continually. 

One of the characteristics of most 
forms of sickness is the change in the 
tint of the skin. The peculiar coloring 
that results is generally regarded as due 
to sickness, whereas it is really the cause 
of it. The yellow, dingy skin and the 
sclerotic white of the eye are the result 
of a deposit in the skin of poisons, waste 
matters, and products of putrefaction 
which accumulate not only in the skin, 
but in the brain, the nerves, the muscles, 
the glands, the membranes,—in fact, in 
every fiber and cell of the body. 

This accumulation of poisons is called 
“autointoxication,” a word coined by that 
profound physiologist and eminent phy¬ 
sician, Bouchard. “Self-poisoning,” it 
really means. It is this yellow peril 
which civilized men need to fear far 
more than any foreign invasion. 

If we follow this yellow peril to its 
source we hud its headquarters to be the 
alimentary canal, especially the large in¬ 
testine. One of the most important sci¬ 
entific discoveries in modern times is the 
large part played by intestinal poisons in 
the production of disease. Escherich, Tis- 
sier. Combe, Roger, and other European 
savants have isolated, one by one, the 
various germs which grow in the intes¬ 
tine, and have found one hundred and 


sixty-one species. Some of these are 
harmless organisms, a few are even 
beneficent, though the majority are per¬ 
nicious, one might almost sav malevolent, 
agents of disease, degeneration, death. 

These so-called “pathogenic”—dis¬ 
ease-producing—bacteria give rise to poi¬ 
sons, some of which closely resemble the 
deadly poisons of the poisonous mush¬ 
room. Each produces its own peculiar 
poison, which, when absorbed into the 
blood, produce diverse and characteristic 
effects. Certain of them affect the brain, 
causing drowsiness, depression, nervous¬ 
ness, irritability, mental confusion, in¬ 
somnia, brain degeneration, even insan¬ 
ity. Others manifest their presence 
through the skin, causing acne, eczema, 
nettle rash, and other skin maladies. 

Certain germs produce poisons which 
destroy and dissolve the blood cells. 
Some produce volatile poisons which 
cause a bad breath and foul-smelling per¬ 
spiration. Still others penetrate the 
blood vessels and give rise to deadly dis¬ 
ease processes in the heart, liver, and 
other vital parts. 

Certain poisons of germ origin in the 
intestine find their way into the blood 
and set up processes which end in hard¬ 
ening and shriveling of the blood f'Jplls, 
or arteriosclerosis. These poisons, as 
Metchnikoff has shown, are the cause of 
old age. They interfere with all the 
processes of life, and cause premature 
decay. 

Along with these various intestinal 
poisons are pigments, similar in character 
to the green, pink, yellow, red, and black 
pigments produced by the various molds 
and yeasts. These poisons are absorbed 
with the rest, and give to the skin the 
yellow, dingy, or “bilious” coloration that 
is so characteristic of nearly all forms of 
chronic disease. 

The practical side of this question, of 
course, concerns the remedy. How may 
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this impending peril be averted? Metch- 
nikoff, Tissier, Combe, and Herter have 
given us the facts from which to formu¬ 
late our answer. These investigators 
have shown that the poison-forming 
germs which grow in the intestine are fed 
by certain food elements, especially meat 
and eggs. Meats—flesh, fish, and fowl— 
are the food par excellence of these or¬ 
ganisms. Without animal substance they 
cannot live in the intestines. 

The first thing to be done, then, to op¬ 
pose the yellow peril is to starve out the 
poison-forming germs by eliminating 
meats of all sorts from the dietary. Eggs 
must be used sparingly, and the bill of 
fare must be made up of foodstuffs which 
discourage the growth of these death¬ 
dealing organisms. Such a dietary may 
be appropriately termed anti-toxic. It 
consists first of fruits, then of cereals,— 
especially malted honey, cereals, and mel- 
tose,—of fresh vegetables, and of fer¬ 


mented milk products, such as butter¬ 
milk and fresh, soft cheese. A Bulgarian 
milk preparation known as yoghourt is 
especially beneficial in combating un¬ 
friendly germs. 

Persons who have once experienced 
the symptoms of intestinal autointoxica¬ 
tion must definitely and permanently ab¬ 
jure flesh foods of all sorts. When this 
is done it is often wonderful to note how 
quickly the skin loses its yellow tint, how 
soon the eyes acquire a new luster, the 
bloom of health appears on the cheeks, 
the perspiration and the breath lose their 
cadaverous odor, the stools are no longer 
putrid, the general vital uplift is apparent. 

The place to deal with the yellow peril 
is at the dinner table. This is the ene¬ 
my’s stronghold and recruiting station. 
Radical tactics will eliminate this death¬ 
dealing agency, and save hundreds of 
lives annually, and with every life five 
years of sickness. 



Rapid Spread of the Temperance Campaign 


T I 1 E irresistible sweep of the tem¬ 
perance movement has become the 
great question of the hour. The accom¬ 
panying map, taken from the Chicago 


Tribune , shows how small is the terri¬ 
tory of the United States without saloon 
regulation of any kind. And while so 
large a portion has regulation of some 
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kind, 33,000,000 people - live in abso¬ 
lutely “dry” districts. The growth by 
decades is thus given by the Tribune : 

LIVING IN DRY TERRITORY. 


Number. Pet. 

1870 . 3,500,000 9 

1880 . 7,100,000 14 

1890.11,300,000 18 

1900 .18,355,000 25 

1907 .33,600,000 40 


Says the Springfield Republican > re¬ 
viewing, in a recent editorial, the present 
status of the temperance movement: 

“An exhaustive statement of the terri¬ 
torial partition of the United States be¬ 
tween license and no-license would over¬ 
whelm an article of this character, but 
certain States may be referred to for il¬ 
lustrative purposes. Ohio has 1,140 dry 
towns out of a total of 1,376. Massa¬ 
chusetts has 250 dry out of 350. Ver¬ 
mont is wholly dry, except 24 towns and 


cities. Kentucky, the home of whisky 
distilling, has 97 dry counties out of 119. 
Connecticut has 96 dry to 72 wet, or did 
have prior to the latest town elections. 
There are 200 dry towns in Illinois, and 
in Iowa 65 out of 99 counties are without 
saloons. Maryland has 14 counties dry 
out of 23. There are 300 dry towns in 
New York State. Indiana, out of 1,016 
townships, has 710 on the arid list. Pass¬ 
ing to the Pacific coast, one finds four 
dry counties in California and ‘much dry 
territory in other counties/ while Oregon 
reports 12 dry counties and 170 dry 
towns and cities in other counties. These 
exhibits from different sections demon¬ 
strate that the local option system has 
banished the public saloon from large 
areas in all parts of the United States.” 

We might add that since this was 
written prohibition made heavy gains in 
the recent elections in Kentucky (notably 
in Louisville, where the liquor forces lost 
the day), Illinois, Mississippi, Ohio, and 
Delaware. 


The Evils of Sugar 


[The following is an editorial by Harry 
Brooks, which appeared in the Los An¬ 
geles Times .— Ed.] 

HE magazine, What to Eat, whose 
editor probably knows more about 
hotels than hygiene, published in its 
February number an article headed, 
“Taste for Sweets an Index of Whole¬ 
someness.” That depends. A craving 
for sweet fruits, containing grape sugar, 
is natural and wholesome. A craving 
for concentrated cane-sugar is unnatu¬ 
ral and harmful. In the article referred 
to, the editor of What to Eat says: 

“Nothing could be said in greater 
praise of a people than that they have 
a taste for sweets. It shows a whole¬ 
some, vigorous, healthful condition—an 
appetite not jaded from excessive indul¬ 
gence. The child whose appetite has 


not become polluted or calloused from 
false relishes, smarting sauces, and burn¬ 
ing drinks and dissipation, loves sweets; 
so does the girl of bright eyes and inn- 
tainted youth, as is evinced by her fond¬ 
ness for ice-creams and desserts; the 
young athletic among men love sweets 
nearly as does the child.” 

The writer goes on to point to other 
countries, where they prefer things that 
are sour and bitter, and tells how much 
better off we are, adding: 

“So let’s rejoice in the fact that Amer¬ 
ica and England eat twice the amount 
of sweets of any other nation in the 
world.” 

How about the fact that dyspepsia, 
which is comparatively rare in the coun¬ 
tries referred to, is so common in Amer¬ 
ica as to be the rule rather than the 
exception, and has been called the “na- 









THE EVILS 

tional disease ”? How about the fact 
that no other country in tfie world main¬ 
tains so many dentists per capita? 

So far from rejoicing at the immense 
amount of cane-sugar consumed in this 
country, the editor believes the fact 
should be sincerely deplored. He be¬ 
lieves that the great consumption of 
cane-sugar in various forms, is the un¬ 
recognized cause of a large proportion 
of the diseases that afflict the American 
people. In the case of many people, 
about all they need to do to recover their 
health is to abandon the use of cane- 
sugar. This is especially true when the 
sugar is consumed with cream or milk, 
causing easy fermentation and acidity. 
Cane-sugar does not produce sweetness, 
but acidity. Subacid fruits, on the 
other hand, have an alkaline reaction. 

S The editor sincerely believes that 
cane-sugar does more physical harm to 
the people of this country than tea, cof¬ 
fee, and beer combined. 

Otto Carque contributes to the '‘Care 
of the Body” the following interesting 
article on this subject: — 

“It should be borne in mind that the 
various forms of sugar, as we find them 
in their natural s<ate in fruits, stems, 
anfi roots, where they are organized by 
nature during the process of growth and 
intimately associated with other nour¬ 
ishing ingredients, are far better adapted 
for nutrition than the manufactured 
products of commerce which are chem¬ 
ically isolated food principles and never 
apt to fully supply the needs of the body. 

“The* reason for the injurious effects 
of manufactured sugar and glucose is 
that they are not complete foods. They 
are deficient in those organic salts which 
are necessary for the building up of the 
nerves, tissues, and bones, and neutral¬ 
izing the acidity of the blood. Without 
the presence of the salts of sodium, cal¬ 
cium, magnesium, and iron, the process 
of digestion and assimilation is incom¬ 
plete. No doubt the extensive use of 
artificial sweets in the various food 
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products which are now found in the 
market is responsible for a very large 
number of diseases, such as dyspepsia, 
diabetes, etc. This is but another exam¬ 
ple of the fact that we cannot improve 
on nature; for the entire juice of the 
unripened sugar-cane is a complete food, 
while refined sugar is not, for the for¬ 
mer contains other constituents besides 
carbohydrates. The nutritious and fat¬ 
tening qualities of the sugar-cane are 
abundantly shown on every sugar estate 
of the world. From their free use of 
the cane the negroes of the West In¬ 
dies and every animal about the planta¬ 
tion at the time of harvest show every 
indication of the wholesome and nutri¬ 
tious properties of the juice. 

" Not enough can be warned of the 
prevalent and extensive use of refined 
sugar, glucose, and white flour which 
contain little or no organic salts. The 
annual per capita consumption of sugar • 
in the United States has increased 300 
per cent (from 23 pounds to nearly 70 
pounds) in the last fifty years, and the 
annual expenditure now amounts to 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

“ Whatever interest these figures may 
or may not possess from a commercial 
standpoint, considered from sanitary 
grounds they are most significant and 
most discomforting. Indeed, the use of 
artificial sweets is one of the most per¬ 
nicious customs of the day, causing de¬ 
fective development of the skeleton of 
the infantile body, and in later ages a 
morbid softening of the bones. That 
we have to employ over 40,000 dentists 
in this country to repair the defects 
caused by the premature decay of our 
teeth is but one of the striking evidences 
of our dietetic mistakes in this respect. 
The taste for sweets is natural, and in¬ 
dicates a physiological demand. This 
demand, however, can be met only by 
the natural sweets existing in fruits and 
vegetables. 

“ Statistics show that the world’s an¬ 
nual output of manufactured sugar is 
now over 10,000,000 tons, while nearly 
the same amount of natural sugar is des¬ 
troyed by the production of fermented 
and distilled liquors every year. Fur¬ 
thermore. under the present economic 
system, hundreds of tons of fruit are 
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annually rotting on the ground, fed to 
the cattle, or sometimes thrown into the 
water, partly for lack of proper trans¬ 
portation facilities, partly to keep prices 
up, partly on account of exorbitant 
freight rates which keep the farmer at 
the mercy of the railroad magnates and 
deprive the toiling millions of the neces¬ 
sities of life. 

Dr. C. S. Porter, of Long Beach, re¬ 
ferring to a suggestion from the editor 
about the use of cane-sugar, wrote: 

“ Of course I condemn factory sugar. 
Dried fruit is good, but I discovered, 
90 me time ago, that fresh fruits when 
cooked with cane-sugar, * invert ’ the 
sugar into glucose—or rather dextrose 
and levulose—making it as easily digest¬ 
ible as grape sugar. This, of course, 
cannot be an original discovery, but I 
have been unable to find any published 
account of it. I arrived at this result 
from noticing how much more digestible 
sugar became after combining with fruit, 
such as sliced oranges, for instance, and 
letting it stand a while, and also from 
slowly cooking or simmering fruit with 
factory sugar. In this connection I en¬ 


close an interesting clipping which you 
may not have noticed. It indicates that 
fruits contain a digestive ferment/' 
This may or may not be so. The nor¬ 
mal process is that cane-sugar is changed 
to maltose by an intestinal ferment, 
sucrose. Whether the addition of 
fruit acids hastens or retards the proc¬ 
ess has to be proved. Dr. Porter ap¬ 
pears to think he has proved it. It is 
an interesting theory, and worthy of 
further investigation. It should be 
noted, however, that in his latest book, 
“The Miracle of Life/’ Dr. J. H. Kel¬ 
logg says: “The acid of fruit is not 
neutralized by the addition of cane- 
sugar. The use of cane-sugar with 
acid fruits is objectionable. It is bet¬ 
ter to combine acids with sweet fruits, 
or, if necessary, to avoid acid fruits/’ 
As to the asserted “ferment” in fruits, 
it is a well-known fact that the acids in 
fresh fruits aid digestion. This is one of 
their most valuable qualities. This may 
be what is referred to as a “ferment.” 



























Lacking the Grace of Acceptance 

BY HELENA H. THOMAS 


O H, there is our good Maggie com¬ 
ing!” cried our hostess the first 
week in January, as a woman beaming 
with goodness made her way to the side 
door. The door was speedilv*opened by 
Mrs. Cameron, whose greeting evinced 
that the humble caller had a warm place 
in the heart of the one whose servant she 
had been in her younger days. 

“I meant to have had this here for 
Christmas,” said Maggie, when there was 
a little lull in the interchange of queries, 
“but I helped Mrs. Leggett out all last 
week, so I couldn’t do a stroke for my¬ 
self, let alone any one else.” 

Thus remarking, the speaker took from 
a box a fruit cake which any housewife 
might well have coveted, and handing it 
to her former mistress, turned to the 
stranger and, in an apologetic tone, said: 

“I'm ashamed to give her the like o’ 
that, but she will have it that one o’ my 
fruit cakes is the very present she wants.” 

“Indeed it is, Maggie!” cried the de¬ 
lighted recipient, “for our annual gift by 
one of the best cooks in the world is 
counted on by the entire family.” 

Then, after the cake had been sampled, 
and received such praise that the maker 
must have felt rewarded for her pains¬ 
taking gift of love, Mrs. Cameron put the 
query: 

“Did you have a pleasant Christmas, 
Maggie?” 

“Well, v-c-s,” was the hesitating re¬ 
ply. “You know Jim has a fine payin’ 
job now, an’ so I had a tree for the chil¬ 
dren V tried to make up for the pinchin' 
we had to do last year, on account o’ so 
much sickness. Jim giv’ me a big rocker, 
’n’ all together we had a nice show o' 
presents an’ had good reason to be happy 
an’ thankful.” 


“But, Maggie, you know I can always 
read you like a book,” said her old mis¬ 
tress, in a half-chiding tone, “so you may 
as well confess that yon, for one, were not 
happy in spite of your pretensions.” 

“Well, you do beat all for readin’ peo¬ 
ple, Mrs. Cameron,” said the blushing 
woman, “so I may as well own up to 
lettiir my Christmas be sort o’ spoiled by 
a bit o’ paper.” 

“A bit of paper! Why, Maggie, how 
could any one write in a way to wound 
your feelings, when you are the kindest 
hearted person in the world!” cried Mrs. 
Cameron indignantly. 

“But I didn't make my meaniiv clear,” 
Maggie made haste to say. “Most folks 
wouldn’t feel hurt over gettiir a check 
on Christmas mornin/ but I was that 
hurt it spoiled all the doin’s for me, 
though I fooled 'em all but Jim. He can 
read me jus’ like you do.” 

“Explain yourself, Maggie, for I al¬ 
ways gave you credit of having good 
sense,” urged Mrs. Cameron, “and shall 
not change my mind without sufficient 
reason; still, I cannot see how so sensible 
a woman as you are should allow a check 
to mar your happiness.” 

“Yes, I know it looks like I was un¬ 
grateful, an’ all that, an’ p’raps I can’t 
make you understand how I feel,” said 
Maggie, twisting her fingers in an embar¬ 
rassed way, “but I’ll do my best, for it 
would hurt most as bad as gcttin’ the 
check did to lose your good opinion, Mrs. 
Cameron. I believe you don’t know the 
Leggetts ?” 

“No, not personally; but you have told 
me so much about the years you spent 
with them during our long absence from 
the city, and of their great kindness to 
you that T have much respect for them, 
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and only wish thaf wealth and generosity 
oftener went hand in hand, But a check 
from that source surely couldn’t wound 
you, my good woman,” 

“Well, it did, all the same,” was the 
emphatic rejoinder of the one who evi¬ 
dently began to fear that she could not 
make herself understood, and hastened 
to add: “An’ just because o’ ail their 
goodness, too! You know I told you I 
had been helpin’ Mrs, Leggett.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Mrs. Cameron, “and 
it struck me a little strange, too, as I 
supposed that nothing could take you 
away from your home, now that you are 
independent, in a way.” 

“You are right there, commonly 
speak in’,” said Maggie, warming up to 
the subject; “but when I happened to 
meet Mrs. Leggett’s daughter—when I 
was in a store buyin’ Christmas presents 
for the children—an’ she told me how 
their cook was so sick she had to be 
taken to the hospital, an’ how her mother 
was nearly distracted, thinkin’ o* havin’ a 
strange cook who didn't know her ways. * 
when she expected a house full o’ Christ¬ 
mas company, I rushed home an’ told 
Jim, all excited, about it, an’ then I 
said: 

‘This is our chance to do something 
for theml I can go there an’ train the 
new cook in their ways, for 1 know every 
last one o’ them, an’ that will be our 
Christmas present.” 

“Tie thought it a fine idea, so I went 
to see Mrs. Leggett an’ told her that I 
would go to her days an’ go home nights 
until things was clear sailin’. She was 
that pleased I thought she’d never let 
go squeezin’ my hand an’ callin’ me her 
good angel. 

“Well, I vvent there an’ staid ten days, 
an’ by that time things were runnin’ like 
clock-work, an’ nothin’ suffered at home, 
either, for my youngest sister was out o’ 
a place an’ glad to do my work for her 


keep. I tell you I never put in ten hap¬ 
pier days, even if I didn’t see much o’ 
Jim an’ the children, I was so set up, you 
see. all the time, thinkin’ how I could 
give myself to the folks who’d done so 
much for me, for I knew that money 
couldn’t buy what I was doin’.” 

Here the faithful creature came to a 
pause and sighed, as she added: 

“But I was cheated out o’ any lastin’ 
happiness, after all, for when I’d helped 
cook the Christmas dinner an’ I wasn’t 
really needed no longer, Mrs. Leggett 
said: 

“ T want to settle with you now for 
your valuable services, Maggie, though I 
owe you a debt of gratitude 1 never can 
repay.’ 

“Then, with my heart in my mouth, 
for very joy, 1 up an’ said: ‘You don’t 
owe me one penny! My work is a Christ- } 
mas present to the best folks in the 
world—the Leggett family !’ 

“But Mrs. Leggett shook her head an’ 
began talkin’ fine-like, an’ say in’ how the 
’commodation was present enough an’ 
how she couldn't accept my work ’thout 
pay. 

“Well, I s’pose I was a ninny, but I 
felt that hurt, when it all come over^me 
how they kept doin' for us all through 
Jim’s awful sickness, an’ how T couldn’t 
be let give what didn’t cost anything, I 
was that trembly an’ near cryin’ that I 
jus’.said: 

M 'It’s true, then, like I’ve always 
heard, that poor folks can't be let give 
rich folks anything.’ 

“Mrs. Leggett saw how I felt, I s’pose. 
for then she patted me, kind-like, an’ 
said: 

“‘You may have it your own way, 
Maggie, good soul I* 

“So. she let me off with a basket o’ 
nice fruit an’ things for Christmas, an’ 

I went away happy, after all, but—” 
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“Ah, I understand it all now, you dear, 
kind-hearted creature!” cried Mrs. Cam¬ 
eron, “and I do not blame you in the least 
for being wounded when Christmas 
morning brought pay for your services in 
the form of a Christmas present. 5 ' 

“Yes, that was the long an 5 short of 
it,” rejoined Maggie, who was smiling 
through her tears when she realized that 
the friend she so prized understood her 
position, in a measure. “Though, o' 
course it came with a ‘Merry Christmas/ 
as a sort o’ blind. But I tell you it hurt, 
just the same, for poor folks have feel- 
in's same’s rich folks. I s’pose Mrs. 
Leggett’s pride wouldn’t let my work go 
unpaid, but she robbed me of a whole lot 
o’ happiness, an’ I don’t think it’s fair for 
the givin’ to be all one way.” 

“Mrs. Leggett would likely comfort 
1 herself with the thought that it is ‘more 
blessed to give than to receive/ ” ven¬ 
tured the hitherto silent listener, as Mag¬ 
gie arose to leave. 


“Yes, like’s not!” sighed the wounded 
creature, “but poor folks would like a 
blessin* once in a while, too!” 

When Mrs. Cameron re-entered the 
room, after a little parting chat with 
Maggie at the door, tears were very near 
the surface, as she said: 

“I never saw the faithful creature so 
wounded. I feel sorry for her, indeed, 
and yet, learning of her keenly felt dis¬ 
appointment may prevent my wounding 
others in a similar way, at some future 
time, for, like Mrs. Leggett, I find it 
much easier to give than to accept, es¬ 
pecially from those poorer than I.” 

“I have been thinking along that line, 
too,” rejoined her guest, “for what I 
have listened to has made me realize 
anew that the grace of acceptance is too 
little cultivated, and because of that 
wounds often crowd out 'peace and good¬ 
will/ which is the rightful heritage of all, 
when Christmas carols are heard and sung 
with joy and gladness on every hand.” 
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Heredity vs . Environment 

BY CARRIE L. GROUT 


A WOMAN, well and widely known, 
said of her children to a friend 
who had complimented them, “Yes, I 
did for them what a great many moth¬ 
ers do not do for their children—I gave 
them a good father.” 

More often Mrs. Browning’s couplet 
states a fact: 

“Men do not think 

Of sons and daughters when they fall in love ” 
We have long known the desirability 
of raising thoroughbred cattle, horses, 
dogs, and chickens, and it seems strange 
we should be so blind to the desirability 
of thoroughbred children. 


Frances Willard did the world good 
service when she got into general circu¬ 
lation the thought that every child has 
a right to be well born. 

Heredity means in a general way the 
racial characteristics and special like¬ 
nesses derived from our parents con¬ 
genitally, and must not be confused with 
pre-natal influences or those things that 
affect the unborn fetus. 

Heredity comes alike from father and 
mother, and is as important in the new 
life as the seed is to the plant, but the 
best of seed will not insure a good plant 
if both soil and culture are neglected. 
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I have seen boys in State reforma¬ 
tories—sad specimens of debauchery at 
fourteen—cleaned up, fed with plenty 
of wholesome food, constrained to take 
abundant exercise and sleep, deprived 
of beer and cigarettes, improve so that 
in three months their own mothers 
would not know them. 

I once asked Mrs. Amigh, the capa¬ 
ble superintendent of the Illinois Indus¬ 
trial School for Girls, if she believed 
there were any wholly incorrigible chil¬ 
dren. She answeued, “None Ibut the 
defective children." Now let us see 
how we come by these defective chil¬ 
dren, according to the consensus of 
opinion of those who have studied them 
the most carefully. In the first place, 
about seventy-five per cent of them are 
bom so, only a comparatively small 
number being the result of accident or 
sickness. 

Whatever lowers the vitality of the 
parents to the point of exhaustion, leads 
to degeneracy in the offspring, follow¬ 
ing a descending scale from the dull- 
witted or abnormally developed child, 
lacking in some of the avenues of sen¬ 
sation, to the absolute idiot. The pro¬ 
ducing agents are many and varied: dis¬ 
ease, as for instance, tuberculosis, 
drunkenness, tobacco, sexual excesses, 
lack of nutrition, nervous exhaustion. 
A visit to the schools almost anywhere 
will reveal the extent to which these de¬ 
bilitating agencies have been at work. 

The degeneracy which follows is not 
seen alone among our poor people. 
The children of the rich are often tainted 
in the same ways. 

In our proverbial “mad rush*’ we seem 
to be losing sight of the true purposes 
of life, and it is becoming a weary bur¬ 
den where it should be a joyful and 
beautiful evolution. Crime is increasing 
and the criminal is beginning his career 


younger and ever younger. The last 
time I was in the Juvenile Court of this 
county, a lad was brought before the 
judge who was so little he could not 
see over the top of the judge's bench, 
and a gang of thieves who were none 
of them ten years old. 

The superintendent of a certain State 
reformatory for boys undertook, a few 
years ago, to find out if crime were he¬ 
reditary. He found but few with crim¬ 
inal inheritance, but a very large pro¬ 
portion of weakness in body and mind, 
ready to adopt always the course of least 
resistance, and very open to the sug¬ 
gestions of evil afforded by the streets, 
which were their only playgrounds. 

In the changed economic conditions 
under which we are now living, the 
home is often unable to furnish the room 
and the materials to exercise the nor- f 
mal activities of children. The small city 
lot. largely filled with ornamental shrub¬ 
bery, the flat or tenement with no le¬ 
gitimate access to God’s out-of-doors, 
make it necessary for the school to 
furnish, not only playgrounds, but in¬ 
dustrial training and various forms of 
sense development in addition to the 
brain culture of the old davs. 

J h 

In manual training, the school gar¬ 
dens, nature study, and well-managed 
athletics, the boy is finding not only 
mental discipline, but delight, and a fine 
antidote to the evil influences of the 
street. In the same things the girls will 
be able t»> get good red bl6od and steady 
nerves when our old-fashioned preju¬ 
dices give way sufficiently to let them 
be available for girls as well as boys. 
And it would be in no wav amiss for 
the boys to take the cooking lessons now 
reserved for the girls; the wholesome 
camaraderie of occupation and thought 
will do away with some of that sex-con¬ 
sciousness which works such havoc. 
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Mouth Infection 

BY KATE LINDSAY, M. D. 


T IIE writer lias witnessed two deaths 
from septisemia in youths of four¬ 
teen and eighteen, due to an infected 
mouth full of stumps of decayed teeth, 
has taken note of the many scars from 
mouth abscesses which so often deform 
youthful faces, and has often been led 
to wonder why more attention is not 
given in medical books and works on 
personal hygiene to the care of the mouth 
—the necessity of keeping it sound and 
the teeth and glands free from infection. 

The time of most frequent mouth in¬ 
fection is infancy and childhood. The 
lot of most babies is to suffer more or 
less from mouth infection from three to 
seven months, or all through the period 
of first dentition. The baby has ca¬ 
tarrhal inflammation, thrush, or ulcerated 
sore mouth, and often has very little at¬ 
tention paid to what is known as teeth¬ 
ing sore mouth. No effort is made to 
4 cure the inflammation or keep the little 
one’s mouth clean and free from infec¬ 
tion. In fact, much is done to favor 
foulness of the mouth. Especially is this 
true of bottle-fed babies, the infant hav¬ 
ing to suck a bottle requiring a long, in¬ 
variably infected tube. The writer has 
seen the baby and bottle on a dirty floor, 
the nipple dropping from the mouth 
and mopping the floor, then put back 
into the mouth. Mother had not time to 

take the child in her lap and feed him 

• 


decently from a clean bottle with sterile 
nipple. To increase the danger the baby 
was given a dirty rubber ring to continue 
the mopping of the floor and the infect¬ 
ing of the mouth. It was no marvel that 
this country baby died in August heat, 
of cholera infantum. 

If we examine the mouth of the three- 
vcar-old child, we will often find red 
swollen spongy gums and decayed teeth; 
often gum-boils, with the teeth black¬ 
ened and unsightly. The baby cries with 
the toothache, but the mother says,“Never 
mind; they are only the first teeth, and 
there will be another set.” She does not 
realize that infected, unhealthy gums and 
diseased, deformed sockets are not likely 
to produce a healthy set of permanent 
teeth, and is wholly oblivious to the dan¬ 
gers of infection from the gum-boils and 
other abscesses of the various cavities of 
the face in close proximity to the mouth. 
The upper jawbone is made up of 
spongy tissues, and often the roots of 
some tooth project into a cavity and in¬ 
fect it. Again, the abscess may burrow 
in the bone and discharge in places often 
remote. 

The writer remembers, years ago, hav¬ 
ing her attention called to a case of this 
kind bv a dentist in dispensary practice. 
A young woman called to have a tooth 
in the lower jaw treated, as it had been 
alternately swelling and discharging for 

m 
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months. Incidentally she mentioned that 
since the tooth was suppurating she had 
had a discharge of pus from one nipple. 
The dentist tested the matter by inject¬ 
ing the abscess cavity with a strong- 
smelling disinfectant and closing it up 
so that the discharge would be down¬ 
ward into the sinus if there was really a 
connection between the two. Sure 
enough, the odor appeared in the nipple 
discharge, which was healed by pulling 
the tooth and healing the abscess. 

I have made observations on scars on 
the face during the past ten years, and al¬ 
together have met with seven young per¬ 
sons with scared faces due to gum-boils. 

Every cavity in a tooth is a channel 
that admits all manner of infection into 
the great system of glands around the 
face and neck. Thus tubercular germs 
often gain an entrance to the cervical 
glands through decayed teeth. The 
young, who are the ones most likely to 
suffer in this respect, sometimes carry 
unsightly scars all through life on their 
faces and necks as the result of infection 
from bad teeth in early childhood and 
youth. We are told to teach the children 
to chew, or Fletcherize; but how can 
children chew with gum-boils and de¬ 
caying, aching teeth? Or for that mat¬ 
ter, grown-up people either? 

We now come to the permanent teeth 
of adults. How little value the average 
man and woman places on a sound, 
healthy mouth, and clean, well-kept 
teeth! Observe the mouths of persons 
over twenty and see how many show the 
red line on the upper edge of the gums, 
indicating the commencement of Rigs 
disease. Gradually the gums are separated 
from the tooth fangs, and a pus sac 
forms. The cavity grows deeper and 
deeper until the tooth is loosened and 
drops out. Such teeth are often covered 
with tartar, and the breath smells foul. 
Every mouthful of food is poisoned and 


the patient suffers from indigestion. Of¬ 
ten there is anemia present, and the pa¬ 
tient, weak and nervous, goes from one 
health resort to another, in vain searching 
for health. 

The writer saw a striking example of 
this a few years ago in a lady about 
forty-five years of age. Her mouth was 
full of old stumps and loose teeth. She 
had been vainly searching for health for 
several years, and when asked why she 
did not have her teeth attended to, she 
said she felt too weak to have them 
pulled or treated; yet when it was in¬ 
sisted that her stomach troubles could 
never be cured with such a foul mouth 
and bad teeth, and that she must have 
a dentist and her family physician come 
to her house and treat them, she endured 
the operation of pulling the already loos¬ 
ened teeth, and three months after 
showed a gain of eleven pounds in 
weight, and better health than for years. 
With a well-fitting set of artificial teeth, 
enabling her to masticate, she continued 
to gain until now she is enjoying the 
average health for a woman of her age. 

The teeth, which can be easily reached 
by the individual, are neglected so far as 
cleanliness is concerned. Many educated 
people of sound sense still neglect their 
mouths. They forget to use their tooth¬ 
brushes and otherwise maltreat their 
teeth and oral cavity by putting into the 
mouth all manner of foul things and 
using the teeth as scissors, pinchers, nut¬ 
crackers, and the like. It is little cause 
for wonder that when they take such 
bad care of their own mouths and teeth 
that they fail to give their children proper 
instruction about the dangers of putting 
foul things into their mouths. The 
writer has seen a loving grandma, with 
a foul mouth, chewing all the baby’s 
food for it, and once in an orphanage 
found eight little children from two years 
to four all seated in a row with water- 
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proof bibs before them, being fed with 
a common spoon out of one common 
bowl. The writer was called to treat 
two of the little ones for canker sore 
mouth. 

Intelligent teachers now warn against 
common drinking cups at school; also 
against putting into the mouth anything 
that has been used by others. At home 
this advice is too lightly spoken of. The 
children disregard the teachers’ warn¬ 
ing, and as a result continue to contract 
diphtheria and other contagious diseases. 
Often an entirely healthy child or an 
adult may carry in his month the germs 
of the most deadly disorders. Little can 
be done to save the children except as 
we educate the mothers and nurses to 
keep unclean things out of the mouths of 
their babies. They must be sure their 
own nipples are always clean when the 
baby is breast-fed, and equally sure that 
when bottle-fed the rubber nipple is ster¬ 
ile ; they must give the baby nothing to 
suck after its meal is over, and must 
teach it to keep its fingers and other ob¬ 
jects out of its mouth. They must learn 
never to put anything that has been in 
another mouth into the baby’s mouth; to 
keep the child’s mouth free from inflam¬ 
mation, thrush, and any other infection 
through the period of first dentition; to 
keep them clean and under the care of a 
good dentist who will inspect them at 


least twice a year or oftener and have 
every cavity filled. 

As the child grows up and the perma¬ 
nent teeth begin to appear, it should be 
taught to use the toothbrush for itself at 
least twice a day. The mother must in¬ 
spect this work and see that it is thor¬ 
oughly done. The habit is easily kept 
up if the parents have regular times for 
teeth cleaning. 

As with the children, so with the 
adults,—the dentist should be# consulted 
at least twice a year. Teeth should 
never be permitted to ache by going with 
unfilled cavities, thus exposing the sen¬ 
sitive nerves in the pulp. The family 
should diet on food which contains plenty 
of lime salts, nutritious, but easy of di¬ 
gestion. Neither eat too hot nor ice-cold 
food; avoid tea, coffee, and tobacco, and 
use the teeth for their proper work. An 
organ not properly exercised grows weak. 
The neglect of proper mastication of the 
food tends to deterioration of the muscles 
of mastication and all the bones and tis¬ 
sues exercised by chewing. 

Now to sum up: The muscles, bones, 
soft tissue, and teeth must be sound. To 
avoid gum-boils, toothache, and cervical 
gland infection, have a healthy mouth. 
To avoid other infections, put no unclean 
thing into the mouth. Never put into 
the mouth what you know already to have 
been in the mouth of some one else. 
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A Vegetarian Manifesto 


A N epoch-making manifesto was is¬ 
sued in London, August 31, by 
thirteen prominent British medical men. 
The statement reads as follows: 

“We, the undersigned medical men, 
having carefully considered the subject of 
vegetarianism in its scientific aspects, 
and having put its principles to the prac¬ 
tical test of experience, hereby record our 


emphatic opinion that not only is the prac¬ 
tice based on a truly scientific founda¬ 
tion, but that it is conducive to the best 
physical conditions of human life. 

“The diet of vegetarianism provides 
all the constituents necessary to the build¬ 
ing up of the human body, and those con¬ 
stituents, as proved, not by the misleading 
tests of the chemical and physical labora¬ 
tory, but by the experience of numerous 
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persons living under normal conditions, 
are at least as digestible and as assim¬ 
ilable as the corresponding substances ob¬ 
tained from flesh. 

“We therefore claim vegetarianism to 
be scientifically a sound and satisfactory 
system of dietetics. 

“Moreover, considering the liability of 
cattle and other animals to ailments and 
diseases of various kinds, and the pure 
character of food obtained from vegeta¬ 
rian sources, we are convinced that ab¬ 
stinence from flesh food is not only more 
conducive to health, but, from an esthetic 
point of view, is incomparably superior. 


“Robert Bell, M. D. 

“George Black, M. D., Edin. 

“A. J. H. Crespi. M. R. C. S. 

“Ii. H. S. Dorman, M. D. 

“Albert Gresswell. M. A., M. D. 
“Walter R. Hadwen, M. D., L. R. C. 
R, M. R. C. S. 

“John Reid, M. B., C. M. 

“George B. Watters, M. D. 

“J. Stenson Hooker, M. D. 

“Augustus Johnston, M. B., M. R.C.S. 
“H. Valentine Knaggs, M. R. C. S., 
L. R. C. R 

“Alfred B. Olsen, M. D., M. R. C. S. 
“Robert H. Perks. M. D.. F. R. C. S.“ 


The Headache Tribe 

BY W. J. MCCORMICK, M. D. 


V ITAL statistics tell us that 15 per 
cent of school children, 25 per cent 
of men, and over 50 per cent of women 
suffer from headaches. A brief consid¬ 
eration of the causes and treatment of 
this distressing malady should therefore 
be of general interest. 

Headache of itself is not a disease, 
but is merely a symptom—one of nature’s 
danger signals—indicative of a deviation 
from the right way of living. We should 
in every case seek to find the cause, and 
in treatment endeavor to remove it. 

We may, in general, classify headaches 
as follows: Toxic, neuropathic, organic., 
reflex. 

Of these the toxic class is perhaps the 
most common. Headaches of this kind 
are produced by the action of various 
poisons brought to the brain in the cir¬ 
culating blood. These poisons may be 
produced within the body by constipa¬ 
tion and intestinal putrefaction; by such 
constitutional diseases as gout, rheuma¬ 
tism, diabetes, and uremia; by the prod¬ 
ucts of bacterial activity in acute infec¬ 
tious diseases. They may be taken into 


the system from without, as by lead poi¬ 
soning; by the use of alcohol, tobacco, 
tea and coffee; by the inhalation of im¬ 
pure air and poisonous gases. The pain 
in these cases is generally characterized 
as dull and diffuse, or in the frontal re¬ 
gion if localized, and is increased bv sud¬ 
den movements of the head. 

In the treatment of headaches of toxic 
origin our efforts should be directed to¬ 
ward decreasing to a minimum the pro¬ 
duction and intake of poisons, and hast¬ 
ening the elimination of poisons already 
in the system. To accomplish this, select 
a diet of an anti-toxic nature, consisting 
of fresh fruits and fruit juices, dextrin- 
ized cereals; malted foods, such as mel- 
tose, granuto, and malted nuts : acid prep¬ 
arations of milk, such as buttermilk, 
kumyss,-cottage cheese, and yogurt: nuts, 
nut foods, and eggs in moderation. 
Meats of all sorts, tea and coffee, and the 
fiber of coarse fruits and vegetables 
should be avoided. An abundant supply 
of fresh air, uncontaminated by tobacco 
fumes or other impurities, should, it is 
needless to add, be provided at all times. 
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To hasten the process of elimination, 
sweating procedures of all kinds, such as 
the electric-light bath, Turkish or vapor 
bath, copious water drinking, and the 
enema may be resorted to. As palliative 
measures the ice collar, ice cap, or cold 
cephalic compress, together with the hot 
foot bath, may afford relief, especially 
in the headache of the acute infectious 
fevers. 

The neuropathic class includes the 
headaches which accompany functional 
diseases of the nervous system, such as 
neurasthenia, epilepsy, and hysteria. The 
neurasthenic headache, probably the 
most frequent of constant headaches, is 
very characteristic. The pain, which is 
generally accompanied bv a sensation of 
pressure, is usually located in the ver¬ 
tical or occipital and cervical region, and 
is almost invariably worse in the morning 
than in the evening. The headaches of 
epilepsy and hysteria are often described 
as boring or splitting, and are usually lo¬ 
cated in the vertical region. 

The treatment of this class is naturally 
the treatment of the underlying condi¬ 
tion of the nervous system in the indi¬ 
vidual cases. In the neurasthenic our 
efforts should be directed toward im¬ 
proving the general tone of the vascular, 
muscular, and nervous systems. This is 
best effected by a graduated course of 
tonic hydriatic measures, together with 
the judicious use of galvanic and sinu¬ 
soidal (electricity, especially the latter. 
The alimentary derangements, dyspep¬ 
sia and constipation, which in many of 
these cases are most potent causative fac¬ 
tors, should be corrected. 

A carefully regulated anti-toxic and 
laxative dietary similar to that previously 
outlined is essential. Abdominal mas¬ 
sage, the moist abdominal girdle, and the 
graduated cold enema are also effective 
adjuncts. As palliative measures, alter¬ 
nate hot and cold sponging to the upper 


spine and the hot and cold cephalic com¬ 
press are most efficient. The latter con¬ 
sists of the application of an ice bag to 
the back of the neck, a cold compress to 
the top of the head, and fomentations 
over the face and ears. When this fails 
the reverse is sometimes effective, apply¬ 
ing the cold compress to the face, and 
the fomentations to the back of the neck. 
Positive galvanism to the head and up¬ 
per spine is also of value in some cases. 
In the treatment of epileptic and hyster¬ 
ical, as well as of the neurasthenic head¬ 
ache, remarkable results may be attained, 
as pointed out by Dr. Haig and others, 
by the adoption of a dietary free from 
uric acid, excluding the use of all flesh 
food, tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

In the reflex group of headaches may 
he included the referred pain from dis¬ 
eases of the eye (hypermetropia, glau¬ 
coma, iritis), of the ear (otitis media, 
mastoiditis), of the teeth (caries), of 
the tongue (cancer or irritable nicer), of 
the nasopharynx (tumors or foreign 
bodies), and of the generative organs 
(ovaritis, endometritis, cystitis). The 
location of these headaches is dependent 
upon the organs involved, as will he seen 
by reference to the accompanying dia¬ 
gram. The treatment of these cases 
should naturally be directed to the relief 
of the causative affection, which in most 
cases requires the services of a competent 
oculist, dentist, or surgeon. 

The members of the organic group 
are fortunately quite rarely met with; 
fortunately, because little hope can be 
held out for recovery. In this class we 
may include the headaches accompanying 
brain tumors, meningitis, and other or¬ 
ganic diseases of the brain and spinal 
cord; also that accompanying pro¬ 
nounced arteriosclerosis, as in Bright’s 
disease. Only palliative measures, such 
as previously described, can be employed 
in the treatment of these cases. 
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In addition to the above a few words 
should be said regarding two rather com¬ 
mon forms of head pain, known as neu¬ 
ralgia and migraine, which should not, 
strictly speaking, be classed as headaches. 
In the latter the seat of pain is usually 
within the skull, and more or less diffuse 
in character, while in neuralgia the pain 
is sharp and paroxysmal, and confined to 
the distribution of the affected nerve, in 
the course of which tender spots may be 
elicited upon pressure. Migraine is a 
constitutional or hereditary disease of the 
nervous system, characterized by period¬ 
ical attacks of severe pulsating pain, gen¬ 
erally affecting one side of the head only, 
lasting for a short time, and leaving the 


patient feeling as well as ever. The at¬ 
tack is often accompanied by nausea, 
vertigo, pallor of the face, and zigzag 
flashes of light before the eyes. In treat¬ 
ment the severity and frequency of the 
attacks may be greatly diminished and 
in some cases completely eradicated by 
strict adherence to the non-flesh dietary 
as previously outlined, and by the taking 
of a gastric lavage and copious enema 
the day before the attack is expected. 

In conclusion let us not overlook the 
fact that in headache, as in all other ail¬ 
ments. “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of curehence the importance 
of following the simple life, of being in 
tune with nature, as the best prophylactic 
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Diagram showing location of pain in various headaches. 
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The Hygienic School Dinner 


BY MRS. M. A. EMMONS 


T HE fact that thousands of school 
children are obliged to carry their 
dinners with them makes it important 
that great care should he 
taken by the mother to see 
that the foods chosen are 
of the simplest character, 
that they are harmoniously 
selected, and that each arti¬ 
cle is neatly packed. The 
sandwiches, for example, 
should be wrapped in oiled 
paper or else in a plain 
white paper napkin. 

Any of the following 
recipes may be used, a va¬ 
riety to be provided from 
day to day: 

Egg Sandwiches . 

2 hard boiled yolks of 
eggs. 

2 teaspoonfuls cream, 
i/8 teaspoonful salt, 
i teaspoon fill 1 e m o n 
juice. 

Mix the ingredients, 
place between two slices of 
bread and butter, and cut 
into any desired shape. 

Fig sandwiches may be 
made by placing between thinly sliced 
whole-wheat bread (buttered) chopped 
steamed figs. To steam the figs, wash 
thoroughly and place in steamer over 
boiling water twenty to thirty minutes. 
Delicious date sandwiches may be made 
by combining equal parts of chopped 
dates and peanut butter. Such sand¬ 
wiches make a good substitute for the 
unwholesome sweets so often found in 
the child’s lunch basket. 



Off to School 


Bean Sandwiches. 

Press through a colander well-cooked 
lima beans, from which the juice has been 
drained; season the “bean 
butter” with salt and a few 
drops of onion juice. This 
makes a delicious filling of 
which the children seldom 
tire. A jelly sandwich, 
made of good home-made 
jelly, will afford a pleasing 
variety. 

Recipes for several other 
appetizing sandwiches were 
given in the September 
Good Health. 

A large variety of shelled 
nuts, such as English wal¬ 
nuts, pecans, or Brazil nuts, 
can be purchased at a rea¬ 
sonable price, and are very 
wholesome when tlior- 
oughlv masticated. They 
should be found daily in 
the lunch basket. To these 
may he added dates, figs, 
or raisins. 

A generous supply of 
fresh fruit, such as apples, 
pears, grapes, oranges, and 
bananas, should be included, — even fruit 
sauces may be carried in a glass with a 
closely fitting cover. With these may be 
served whole-wheat wafers, graham 
crackers, or cream crisps. 

Cream Crisps. 

1 j cup graham flour. 

}/2 cup white flour. 

2 level teaspoon fids sugar. 

] j level teaspoonful salt. 

) /3 cup thin cream. 
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Contents of One Girl's Lunch Basket 


Sift the flour into a bowl, add salt and 
sugar, pour the cold cream into the flour 
slowly, a few teaspoon fills at a time, mix¬ 
ing each spoonful to a dough with the 
flour as fast as poured in. When all the 
liquid has been added, gather the frag¬ 
ments of dough together, knead thor¬ 
oughly ten minutes or longer, until per¬ 
fectly smooth and elastic. Roll quite 
thin, cut into two-inch squares, and bake 


immediately. The dough should not he 
allowed to stand, unless on ice. Whole¬ 
wheat flour may be used in place of gra¬ 
ham if preferred. 

Bromose, toasted nuttolene cubes, hard- 
boiled egg yolks, ripe olives, celery, a 
few health chocolates, varied from day 
to day, will supply the necessary food 
elements to keep the physical and mental 
mills going in good condition. 


Worn Out at Forty 


Here are some famous authors who 
have reached old age but have retained 
their faculties, several of them being 
still actively engaged in literary work: 
Edward Everett Hale, eighty-three years 
old; Donald Mitchell, eighty-three years 
old; Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
eighty-two years old ; the Rev. William 
H. Alger, eighty-two years old; Gold- 
win Smith, eighty-one years old; Alex¬ 
ander K. McClure, seventy-seven years 
old; George Meredith, seventy-six years 
old; Count Leo Tolstoi, seventy-six 


years old; Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, sev¬ 
enty-five years old; Justin McCarthy, 
seventy-four years old; Victorien Sar- 
dou, seventy-four years old; Henry La- 
bouchere, seventy-four years old; Fred¬ 
erick Harrison, seventy-three years old; 
Bjomstjerne Bjornson, seventy-two 
years old; Arminius Vambrey, seventy- 
two years old; Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, seventy-one years old; and Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness, who also has 
reached the patriarchal age of seventy- 
one years .—The Home Magazine. 
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Winter Homes of Insects 


BY JULIA E. ROGERS. . 


W E sometimes ponder over the 
question, 14 Where do the insects 
go in the fall?” The multitudes of va¬ 
rious kinds that hum and swarm in sum¬ 
mer somehow disappear. The Monarch 
butterfly is the only one 1 recall that mi¬ 
grates like the birds. The rest stay. 
Many die, their lease of life expiring with 
the waning year. But of each kind 
enough live over winter to insure swarm¬ 
ing hosts for the summer to come. 

It was my pleasure to devote a whole 
season to the study of winter homes of 
insects, and a time of surprises it was to 
me. The most astonishing discoveries I 


That box-elder tree has shed every leaf 
but two. Let me suggest that this is sus¬ 
picious. If there is a sassafras tree in 
your neighborhood, examine it. A dark, 
handsome brown moth we have met 
spends its winters in tree tops, asleep in 
a cocoon of silk, wrapped in a dead leaf 
of the same color, perfectly secure by 
being roped to the twig that cannot fall 
off,—what wonder he sleeps well! What 
wonder that birds are cheated of many 
a dainty because it never occurred to 
them that the clever moth cradle is any¬ 
thing but a dead leaf! 



“She Digs a Tunnel Down the Stem” 


made came not by the uncovering of se¬ 
cret hiding-places, but by the actual see¬ 
ing of things that were constantly in plain 
sight. I proved to my own satisfaction 
that the ability to see things is one of the 
finest acquisitions of the student of na¬ 
ture. 

It is not necessarily a sign of stupidity 
that we miss the insect forms that pass 
the winter in exposed situations. For 
the hungry winter birds a fat grub or a 
plump chrysalis is a beaksome morsel. 
Nature must give the weaker creature a 
fair chance with the strong, so she be¬ 
stows upon the insect a clever disguise. 


Butterflies spin no cocoons. They 
shed the caterpillar skin, and pass the 
winter as chrysalids. These cartridge¬ 
shaped objects are hung up by almost in¬ 
visible cords, often in the most exposed 
situations. The color of the chrysalid so 
closely imitates the surface to which it is 
affixed that the protection thus afforded 
is ample. Birds go by unaware of its ex¬ 
istence. You may go over the bark of 
that maple tree a dozen times before you 
find it. The one who sees it first confesses 
that only when it stood out in range 
with the sky did he locate it. Notice how 
perfectly the texture of the surface imi- 
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tales the bark. Chip off a flake of bark 
and take the insect home. 

Examine the siding of the house next 
to the garden. Look close up in the 
angles of the overlapping boards. The 
cabbage butterflies have hidden there in 
numbers. The young which fed on your 
tender cabbages crawled away to this 
convenient station to transform. They 
spend the cold weather asleep as chrysa¬ 
lids. The ones you take indoors will 
emerge soon as butterflies. 

Under the trees, in the leaf carpet of 
the woods, insects lie asleep In hun¬ 
dreds. We remember that the great co¬ 
coon of Luna sleeps there, rolled in a 
leaf wrapper which is glued securely 
around the precious bundle. No bird nor 
mousing rodent is likely to guess the se¬ 
cret. Take a lapful of leaves, and run 
through them. Be¬ 
tween the two walls 
of some of them arc 
the winding tunnels 
of leaf miners. A 
swollen end of this 
small tube may con¬ 
tain the chrysalis of 
one of the least of 
the moths, called the 
“white-blotch oak- 
leaf miner.” Look 
for it only under oak 
trees. You may find 
the larva asleep. Cut away most of the 
leaf, and paste the part that you keep on a 
card. Open the cell with fine-pointed 
scissors. Note the changes from day to 
day, and you will see the larva change to 
a pupa as it casts its skin. Later the moth 
will emerge from the thin cocoon. It is a 
beauty, with fringed white wings, shining 
and new. 

On the sides and in the sloping roofs 
of the outbuildings are found in plenty 
the winter homes of wasps we saw last 


summer puttering around the watering 
trough, or about the pump outside the 
kitchen door. Pellets of mud form 
the mummy cases in which the young of 
this solicitous mother wasp pass the win¬ 
ter. 

Pick open with care one of the cells. 
There, lying in its narrow bed. swathed 
in a thin, brown, papery case, is a wasp 
of full size and familiar form, slim, 
thread-waisted, long-legged. It is col¬ 
orless, though; its legs look like glass. 
In the cell with the sleeping insect are the 
remains of spiders packed in by the provi¬ 
dent mother before she laid the egg. The 
spiders were not dead, but stung into un¬ 
consciousness, and providing a supply of 
fresh food for the waspling from the mo¬ 
ment it was hatched. 

Roadside sumachs have pithy stems, 
as every boy knows. The little carpenter 
bee knows it, too, and utilizes her knowl¬ 
edge in the late summer. She finds a 
bole that will admit her body, and digs a 
tunnel down the stem. This may be four 
or five inches long. She then carries pol¬ 
len to the bottom of the tunnel, and lavs 
an egg upon it. This is sealed in with a 
partition made of the pith and her own 
saliva. A half dozen cells are thus pro¬ 
visioned and sealed before the autumn 
frosts destroy the flowers with their pol¬ 
len, and the little bee’s life-work is ac¬ 
complished. 

Some winter month, as you pass 
through a sumach thicket, carefully split 
a few broken twigs. If it is November 
yet. the little fat grubs are likely to he 
eating the pollen ball, if it is in Febru¬ 
ary, the partitions are broken between the 
cells, the pollen is all gone, and a row of 
grown-up, shining dark blue bees are 
fast asleep, lying single file in the tun¬ 
nel. 

Take home a few sections from these 
sumach stems. Split them so as to un¬ 
cover but not to disturb the inmates. Put 
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the nest in a glass bottle stopped with 
cotton., replace the lid every time you 
take a look, and thus all will be comfort¬ 
able. and you will make the acquaintance 
of one of the prettiest and most interest¬ 
ing of bees. You 
need not fear its 
stinging. It is like 
a mosquito bite. 

Strange balls grow 
on oak leaves, called, 
when green , “oak- 
apples.” Inside there 
sleeps over 
winter the pupa of 
the little gall fly 
that emerges 
through a hole in 
the wall to lay its 
eggs on opening oak 
leaves. Within the 
soft tissues of the 
pierced leaves the 
young grub feeds, while the 
morbid condition its presence 
creates is the cause of the glob¬ 
ular gall on the stunted leaf. Look for 
oak galls on and under the trees. Look 
for the pine-cone gall on the ends of wil¬ 
low twigs, especially on young trees 
growing close to ponds or brooks. Find 
the dried-apple galls on willow leaves. 

Investigate the mossy rose galls on 
your sweet briar twigs, — a whole family 
of gall flies are wintering in each one. 
Scan the dead golden-rods in the back 
pasture or by the roadside. There are 
gentle swellings in their stems. Higher 
up are globular bunches in which sleeps 
the pupa of the fly whose adult form will 
hover, with delicate, banded wings, about 
the ascending stems of young golden- 
rods early next summer. Out of the 
elliptical golden-rod gall emerges a tiny 
moth. We shall find its pupa in a silken 
cocoon in winter. Both kinds will show 
themselves indoors if we put them into 


stopped bottles, with breathing air 
enough. 

We always find the enemies of fruit 
and .shade trees near the scenes of their 
ravages. Dilapidated nests of the tent 
caterpillar remain in 
orchard and roadside 
apple trees. The wild 
cherry is their breed¬ 
ing place par excel¬ 
lence. Look on 
young twigs for a 
thickening band an 
inch long. These are 
the eggs, carefully 
sealed with a shiny 
brown wax. Break- 
off a bunch and you 
will see the eggs 
next to the twig. 

Borers are asleep 
in their burrows in 
the wood at the 
base of your apple and 
peach trees. Crumbs 

like sawdust, or an 
oozing jelly indicate the doors to these 
winter and summer homes. Tussock 

moths have left their egg masses in 

chinks of the bark of their favorite trees. 
One of these is the deadly Gypsy moth, 
whose coming has destroyed so mam 
shade trees in the Eastern States, and 
whose extermination has .been so unsuc- 
cessfullv attempted. 

The prize of niy winter of spying 

among insect homes, however, is a> 
graceful a piece of pottery as was ever 
turned. T found it in a tamarack tree, 
and carefully cut the twig to which it 
was cemented. The mouth of the jug 
was plugged. Indoors I showed it to my 
friends, and we all speculated on its oc¬ 
cupant. T gave it to an artist friend to 
draw, who gave an exclamation of joy 
as he began his work. The inmate had 
awakened and gone forth to the world. 



As Graceful a Piece of Pottery 




CONDUCTED BY LENNA FRANCES COOPER 


Children’s Christmas Dinner 

MENU AND RECIPES 

Grape Fruit 

Tomato Bouillon Bread Sticks 

Protose Roast—Dressing 
Mashed Potatoes 

Scalloped Corn Baked Cabbage a la Russe 

Orange Pie Salted Almonds 

Noko 



Tomato Bouillon. 

i cup of diced celery, 
i cup of diced carrots. 

3 onions, sliced, 
i cup of diced turnips. 

y 2 quart 


1 teaspoonful of salt. 

j teaspoonful of sugar. 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
2 quarts of water. 

can of tomatoes. 
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Tut the vegetables on to cook in the two quarts of water. Let cook slowly 
for about two hours. Drain and add to the liquor the salt, sugar, and butter. 
This should make one quart when finished cooking. Serve hot. 


Protose Roast. 

Remove the protose whole from a pound can by opening can in both ends 
before attempting to remove. Split the protose lengthwise through the middle, 
and place flat side downward in a small roasting pan. Over this pour the sauce 
made by using one and a half cups of strained tomatoes, one and a half cups of 
water, two tablespoon fills of butter, one bay leaf broken in pieces. Put into the 
oven, and baste protose every half hour with this sauce, cooking about two hours, 
or until the sauce is quite well evaporated. Remove and place upon platter and 

serve with the follow¬ 
ing dressing: 

2 cups of sliced vege¬ 
table oysters. 
yj cup sterilized butter 
2 tablespoons grated 
onion. 

i teaspoonful of salt. 

1 teaspoonful of sage. 

2 cups of stale bread 
crumbs. 

Cook vegetable oysters in boiling salted water, usihg enough water to cover 
well. Let them cook down until about one-fourth cup of liquid remains, then add 
butter, grated onion, salt, and lastly, fold in lightly the bread crumbs. Turn into 
a pan and bake in a moderate oven. 



Scalloped C am. 


l /j cup of sterilized butter. 
J4 cup of flour. 

J4 teaspoonful of salt. 

1 \ 2 cups of milk. 


i scant tablespoon of sugar, 
i can corn. 

54 cup of cracker crumbs. 

T 4 cup of cream. 


Rub butter, flour, 
and salt together, heat 
milk to scalding, and 
pour slowly over the 
flour, stirring mean¬ 
while ; then place over 
fire and let come to 
boiling point; then 
stir in sugar and corn, 
from which the water 
has been drained. Pour 
all into a baking dish, and over the top spread evenly the cracker crumbs, moist¬ 
ened with the cream. Set in oven and bake fifteen to twenty minutes. 



Cabbage a la Russe 
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Baked Cabbage d la Russe. 

1 large head of cabbage. i teaspoonful of salt. 

2 , /j cups of toasted bread crumbs. 4 cups of milk. 

$4 cup of sterilized butter. ( !^3 cream if obtainable.) 

Cut off stem; hollow out center of cabbage from stem end, in this way re¬ 
moving the pulp. Cut away the cabbage adhering to the core and chop cabbage 
very finely. Mix with this one and a half cups of the bread crumbs, made by 
rolling on a moulding board zwieback or thoroughly dried and toasted bread, also 
the butter and salt, and fill center with this. Place stuffed cabbage in crock which 
can be tightly sealed. Surround the cabbage with the remainder of the bread 
crumbs and the milk, and cover. Place in oven and bake slowly for two hours or 
more. When tender and the milk is quite largely evaporated, remove and serve. 
Orange Pic. 

ty 2 cups of milk. Juice and rind of two oranges. 

2 tablespoons of sugar. 2 egg whites and 2 egg yolks. 

4 tablespoons of flour. 2 tablespoonfuls of pulverized sugar. 

Heat milk to scalding, reserving one-half cup with which to moisten the flour. 
When thoroughly mixed, add to the scalding milk and cook until thickened, add 
sugar, and lastly the orange juice, grated rind and juice and egg volks. Put into 
tins lined with crust made as follows: 

2 cups of flour. 3 tablespoons of cream and 1 egg. 

J4 cup sugar. 2 tablespoons of vegetable oil or butter. 

Mix sugar and flour together, add the oil a few drops at a time, and thoroughly 
blend the two. To this add the egg and cream beaten together. This mixture 
should be added a small amount at a time, stirring so as to form small masses. 
When all the liquid has been used up, there should be a number of small masses 
which may be pressed together with as little manipulation as possible and rolled 
out. Crust may be partially baked before filling is put in. Rake until set. Make 
a meringue by beating egg quite stiff and adding pulverized sugar, then replace 
in oven for a few minutes until meringue is set. 



Orange Pie 









<$n§> Health News 


The rice crup of Japan for the year 1907 
was 249.798.179 bushels, an increase of 8.8 per 
cent over the output of 1906, and 14 8 per cent 
over the yield of the average year. 

The milk supply of New York City consists 
of 1,750,000 quarts daily, which is gathered 
from over 35.000 farms and shipped from 
about 700 creameries, located in six different 
States. 

The Illinois legislature has had to enact a 
law with fines as high as $1,000 and imprison¬ 
ment in order to check the increasingly indis¬ 
criminate selling of cocaine by Chicago drug¬ 
gists. Sales to persons addicted to the drug 
are absolutely forbidden. 

Billboards have suffered a defeat in Cincin¬ 
nati. where 300 prominent billboard adver¬ 
tisers have agreed not to resort to this mode 
of display, and have signified their intention to 
co-operate with the municipal arts committee 
of the business men's club in its effort to bcau- 
r tify the city 

The Cunard Steamship Company, replying 
to a request that provision he made in the new 
“Lusitania" for supplying a non-meat fare to 
vegetarian travelers, wrote: “We will give 
instructions for vegetarian fare to be prepared. 
There is no difficulty in this matter on board 
our steamers." 

France has discovered that large numbers of 
her officers stationed in her eastern colonies 
have fallen slaves to opium, and strenuous 
measures are to be resorted to for stamping 
out the habit. The Colonial Minister has or¬ 
dered stopped the promotion of any official 
until reform takes place. 

An unusually high death rate in Liverpool, 
England, was recently traced by the health 
committee to the large number of flies which 
made their appearance during the warm 
t weather. The large increase in infantile men 
tality is ascribed to the contamination of milk 
and other foods by insects. 

Berne. Switzerland, has established a perma¬ 
nent exhibition for school hygiene. In the 
city of Basel the Liberal School I'nion has 
adopted a resolution demanding obligatory in¬ 
struction in swimming for the upper classes of 
the public schools, the erection of school sani¬ 
tariums. and the completion of the Institute 
for School Physicians. 

“That meat consumption per capita has de¬ 
clined in this country since 1840 is plainly indi¬ 
cated,” says a report issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. “There is some ground for 
believing that at that time meat constituted 


about one-half of the national dietary in terms 
of total nutritive units consumed, whereas 
now it constitutes about one-third." 

Dr. Oerum, of the Finsen Institute at Copen¬ 
hagen. has found that darkness reduces the 
total amount of blood by 3 to 3.3 per cent, 
while decreasing at the same time the amount 
of blood contained in the heart. Red light 
will exert a similar action, while blue light is 
apt to result in an excess of blood. Light baths 
are apt to increase the amount of blood in the 
course of four hours. 

The new commissioner of labor for New 
York has given notice that the law in relation 
to the employment of children is to he vigor¬ 
ously enforced. The leniency shown to em¬ 
ployers in the past is to be shown them no 
longer. Every offense against the law i* to 
be made the basis of actual prosecution. The 
provision limiting the hours of labor for chil¬ 
dren to eight hours a day must he observed. 

Commissioner Darlington of the New York 
Department of Health has just issued a cir¬ 
cular of information on consumption “cures," 
in which attention is called to the fact that 
there is no specific treatment for consump¬ 
tion, and in which it is insisted that a suffi¬ 
cient amount of proper food, with plenty of 
fresh air and rest, constitute the essential ba¬ 
sis of all successful methods of treatment. 

Germany is stirred up over the germ-in¬ 
fected condition of the Kaiser's mustache, or 
at least the apparatus for producing it now ap¬ 
pear* in a new guise—that of the propagator 
of all tlie plagues. This apparatus is a con¬ 
trivance of gauze and rubber, and the director 
of the Berlin bacteriological institute, after 
examining it. was appalled to find the horde 
of bacilli of tuberculosis, pneumonia, asthma, 
etc., that they yielded. Guinea pigs and white 
mice infected from them became ill and died. 

Philadelphia’s new system of purifying ils 
water is quite a departure, providing for the 
practical burning of the bacteria. “Electric 
discharges are passed through air confined in 
tubes, changing the oxygen to ozone. The air 
is then driven into a column of water at its 
base. As it rises through the standpipe con¬ 
taining the water the ozone seizes upon bac¬ 
teria and other organic matter, uniting to form 
carbonic acid gas, which bubbles to the top 
and escapes. The process is exactly similar 
to burning coal, except that the combustion is 
perfect and there is no ash. Foul water goes 
in at the top of the standpipe and a steady 
stream of pure water, clear as crystal, flows 
from the base of the pipe." 

m 
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New Facts About Typhoid 


Litr tenant-Colonel A. M. Davies, a mili¬ 
tary surgeon in the British army, in an in¬ 
teresting article in the British Medical Journal 
for August 31, calls attention to the fact that 
typhoid fever is not. as was formerly supposed, 
exclusively communicated through water or 
food, but, as claimed by Osier, may be com¬ 
municated by direct transmission through air 
from one person to another. He cites many 
cases in proof of his position, one of the most 
striking being the series of terrible outbreaks 
of typhoid fever during the Spanish-American 
war, which prostrated more than twenty thou¬ 
sand officers and men, and killed more than ten 
times as many as were injured by Spanish 
bullets. Investigation showed that nearly 63% 
of the cases were connectible either directly or 
indirectly with other cases; in other words, 
that personal contact accounted for more than 
half of all the cases of infection. For a num¬ 
ber oi years Prof. Koch has maintained that 
not only persons actually suffering from the 
disease, but also convalescent patients and per¬ 
sons who have been in contact with typhoid 
patients, may be sources of infection. 

Another striking example of personal com¬ 
munication of typhoid is an outbreak of fever 
reported by Dr. Horton Smith in 1903. There 
were nine cases; first, a girl of fifteen, who 
died, and then a sister who had slept with her 
during the early part of her illness. Next the 
mother fell a victim to the malady, then a 
brother. Three weeks after the father’s sick¬ 
ness, an aunt fell ill of the disease, then a boy 
living in the house, and an infant sister. There 
were no other cases of typhoid fever in the 
vicinity, so that the fault was not with the 
public water or common milk supply. 

In view of these facts, it is evident that the 
greatest care should he taken to prevent any 
possibility of infection through personal con¬ 
tact with persons suffering from this disease. 
Nurses, attendants, and other members of the 
family should exercise the greatest care to 
0W 


avoid infection. Dr. Davies suggests proper 
precautions as follows: 

1 The patient should be isolated. 2. Spe¬ 
cial clothing, bedding, towels, and cloths should 
be set apart for the use of the patient. 3. Spe¬ 
cial dishes and food utensils, bed-pans, urinals, 
spit cups, thermometers, and enema apparatus 
should he assigned to the patient and used by 
no others. 4. The nurse who is caring for a 
typhoid fever patient should not at the same 
time care for patients suffering from other 
diseases, and should, so far as possible, avoid 
contact with the well, taking care to bathe and 
change her clothing before mingling with non¬ 
in fected persons. 5. Not only the excreta 
and urine of the patient should l>e carefully 
disinfected, but also the sputa and water used 
in bathing. 6. All utensils used for food, ex¬ 
creta, etc., should be disinfected as soon as 
used, 7. Everything brought into the ward 
should be considered as having been infected, 
and must be thoroughly disinfected. This 
includes books, pictures, newspapers, mineral 
water bottles, water pails, etc. 8. After the 
patient's recovery, the room should be thor¬ 
oughly disinfected by scrubbing and fumiga¬ 
tion with formalin. 

The writer's personal experience leads him 
to add to the above: 9. The patient should 

be disinfected at least twice daily by a soap 
shampoo of the skin, special care being given 
to the genitals and buttocks. 10. The nurse 
should deanse her hands several times a day 
by washing with hot water and soap, and dip¬ 
ping them into a one to one-thousand bichlorid 
solution, or a 2% solution of lysol. n. The 
nurse should not use the same drinking cup as 
the patient, and should avoid drinking or 
eating in the same room with the patient. She 
should also take the greatest care to avoid 
touching her hair or face with her hands after 
touching the patient until after the hands have 
been thoroughly disinfected by scrubbing with 
hot water and soap and dipping in some reli¬ 
able Germicidal solution. 
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It is also important to remember that per¬ 
sons may be a source of infection for some 
months after recovery .from typhoid fever. 
Metchnikoff reports a case in which a woman 
remained a source of infection for more than 
ten years after recovery. Typhoid fever germs 
were found in gall-stones removed by the 
writer from a patient who had suffered from 
typhoid fever some twenty years before. These 
observations show that the typhoid bacillus is 
exceedingly resistant, and that a person who 
has once suffered from typhoid fever should 
remain an object of suspicion as regards the 
possibility of infection until it can be shown by 
bacteriological examination of the feces and 
the urine that the typhoid bacillus has disap¬ 
peared. 


FOOD VALUE OF THE POTATO 


One of the Most Wholesome Products 
and a Most Digestible and Assim¬ 
ilable Form of Starch 

* The potato, one of the most wholesome of 
foods, is the most digestible of all forms of 
starch, and one of the mast assimilable. Ex¬ 
periments made on potato Hour baked and 
made into gruels show (hat the potato digests 
in one-third the time required by wheat or 
corn Hour, and in one-twentieth of the time 
demanded by oatmeal. 

Recent studies by Gautier, the eminent 
French physiologist, have proved that people 
sometimes err by eating too much bread. An 
excess off phosphorus is contained in bread, 
and this forms in the body phosphoric acid, 
resulting in a reduction of the alkalinity of the 
blood. 

Now, unless the alkalinity of the blood is 
high, the digestive powers <»f the body are in¬ 
active. Symptoms of reduced alkalinity are 
pimples on the face, boils on various parts of 
the skin, and other eruptions, together with 
scrofula. By using fresh vegetables, such as 
squash, potatoes, etc., particularly the potato, 
we get alkali, which increases the alkalinity of 
the blood and antidotes the phosphoric acid 
within the body. 

One important thing that must be borne in 
mind is that the potato must be thoroughly 
chewed. At this season of the year there is 
not so much difficulty, because the potatoes 
arc mealy when properly cooked. But in the 
spring the potatoes are no longer lit for baking. 


or for use in the form of boiled potatoes. 
They must be mashed, else they will be soggy. 

What makes the potato soggy and heavy?— 
In February it begins to get ready for sprout¬ 
ing time. A change is going on within. The 
potato is off down in the dark bin, away from 
the light. But it knows that spring is coming, 
and begins to prepare itself for sprouting. The 
first change that takes place is the conversion 
of some of the starch into dextrin and some 
into sugar. 

Finally, along in April and May, as potato 
planting time approaches, the potato contains 
enough sugar and dextrin to make it sweet. 
This sugar absorbs the water in cooking, with 
the result that the potato is made heavy and 
soggy. No amount of boiling will make it 
mealy. Baking must be resorted to. After 
the potato is baked, it must be broken open to 
let out the steam that has formed within. Then 
and then only will the potato be dried out. 

If a heavy, watery potato is brought to the 
table, great care should be taken to mash it 
thoroughly with the knife and fork until every 
lump is crushed. Then, too, be careful to chew 
every mouthful, mixing well with it the saliva, 
and rubbing it against the roof of the mouth 
with the tongue, so as to inspect it and re¬ 
move any little granules, which if carried into 
the stomach would not be digested, but would 
lie there until, finally passing into the colon, 
they would stop there, fermenting, souring, 
decaying, causing flatulence and distress 


"A CARNIVOROUS PRODUCT” 


Lord Byron's Famous “Mot” is Wholly 
Disproved by More Recent Dietetic 
Investigation 


Said Lord Byron, “Man is a carnivorous 
product; he must have prey.” Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Man is not a car¬ 
nivorous product. lie is not naturally preda¬ 
tory. IIis carnivorous tastes arc cultivated and 
acquired, incondttcive to his happiness or wel¬ 
fare when he lives under natural conditions. 
Indeed, under no condition, other than the 
actual abser.ee of other food, is the use of flesh 
food an actual necessity. 

When we were laboring under the “high 
protend” delusion, it seemed necessary to sup¬ 
plement ordinary vegetables with animal foods 
in order to obtain the proportion of protein or 
tissue-building material believed to be re- 
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quired. The remarkable work of Chittenden 
and Mendel has conclusively demonstrated that 
the most commonly used vegetable foods con¬ 
tain a sufficient quantity of proteid to meet 
the requirements of complete human nutrition. 
Even the potato contains protein a trifle in ex¬ 
cess. according to the Chittenden standard, while 
all the cereals—especially those most com¬ 
monly used, wheat, oats, and corn—furnish an 
actual excess of this necessary food principle. 
Thus it appears that the fear of protein starva¬ 
tion was really without scientific foundation, 
and the faith in butcher’s meat was like so 
many of our other common beliefs—merely a 
superstition born of ignorance of true physi¬ 
ology. 

The sagacious observations of Fletcher, 
which led to the scientific experiments of Chit¬ 
tenden, and the later conclusive demonstra¬ 
tions of Fisher, have forever emancipated us 
from the slavish fear of blood and tissue de¬ 
preciation by use of a non-flesh dietary. The 
latest word of science assures ns that Lord 
Byron was wrong in his estimate of man's 
character. The lord of creation is a creator, 
a protector, not a seeker of prey, a destroyer. 
Ilis intelligence leads him to the original, nat¬ 
ural, and pure sources of animal nutrition— 
the products of the earth—rather than to the 
second-hand, deteriorated products of other 
creatures which, like himself, are by nature 
eaters, and not eatables. 


EFFECTS OF TEA ON HEART 


Are Palpitation of Heart, Dyspepsia, 
Neurasthenia, Insomnia, as also 
of Coffee 


Huchard, one of the most prominent physi¬ 
cians of Paris, a specialist in diseases of the 
heart, called attention in a recent paper to the 
fact that distressing palpitation of the heart is 
often due to toxic causes which are overlooked. 
Illustrative of this, he gives the case of a fash¬ 
ionable young woman who had constant and 
painful palpitation of ibe heart, and was labor¬ 
ing under the impression that she had an or¬ 
ganic disease of the heart. On examination 
he found no evidence of any disease of the 
valves or heart structures, and on inquiry 
found that the young lady was in the habit of 
spending her afternoons in calling, frequently 
making several stops, and at each taking a cup 
of tea, so that in the course of the afternoon 


she drank many cups. Following his urgent 
advice, the young lady renounced the use of 
tea, and in a short tune was entirely relieved 
of her cardiac trouble. 

Huchard calls attention to the fact that it 
has long been known that the use of tea pro¬ 
duces functional disorders of the heart of a 
very pronounced character. Dyspepsia, insom¬ 
nia, and neurasthenia have also been shown by 
Morton and Bullard, of Boston, to result from 
the use of lea. 

Huchard asserts that coffee produces fre¬ 
quently the same symptoms, with tremor of 
the limbs, pain in the region of the heart, nau¬ 
sea, and profuse sweating. Here is something 
for tea and coffee drinkers to think about. 


BRITISH VEGETARIANS 


Notable English Society of Non-Flesh 
Eaters Celebrate Sixtieth Anniver¬ 
sary of Its Formation 

Tur British Vegetarian Society recently cel¬ 
ebrated its sixtieth anniversary. Conference 
sessions and a public memorial service held in 
Manchester celebrated the event. Prof. Mayor, 
of Cambridge, in his. chairman’s address at¬ 
tributed the health and vigor of his eighty- 
third year to be due to his adherence to vege¬ 
tarianism for over half a century. Congratula¬ 
tory addresses were sent by the Conference to 
three of its veteran members who were unable 
to attend: Mr. Samuel Saunders, of Devizes, 
aged 94 years; Mr. John Albright, of Lan¬ 
caster, 9 2 years; and Mr. Thomas Wiles, of 
Buxton, 90 years. Mr. Wiles spent five weeks 
mountain climbing in the Alps earlier in the 
year, in one day making an ascent that occu¬ 
pied five and the descent four hours. In re 
lating the incident the aged Professor declared 
jocularly, "Those doctors who say it is im¬ 
possible to exist on a meager fare have a good 
many nuts to crack in our old members.” 

A valuable paper read by a Dublin vegeta¬ 
rian presented the relation of the housewife to 
the movement. "Women take up a position an¬ 
tagonistic to vegetarianism,” the address de¬ 
clared, "mainly because they are afraid that 
the new diet will give them trouble. O11 the 
contrary, its advantage is that it will save 
them several hours a day in cooking. The 
cooking of vegetarian dishes is not difficult, and 
the initial trouble is saved over and over again 
through the elimination by the diet of so many 
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of those illnesses and troubles which cost time, 
worry, and expense in the ordinary woman’s 
life, while at the same time the new mode of 
life brings many joys with it and an expansion 
of thought on all subjects.” 

Among others who addressed the Confer¬ 
ence were Mr. Robert Blatchford, editor of the 
Clarion , Mr. Eustace Miles, Mr. George Allen, 
and other well-known vegetarian athletes and 
writers. The society is the pioneer associa¬ 
tion formed for the promotion of vegetarian 
principles in Great Britain. The good work 
which it has done has not been confined to the 
homeland, however, hut has spread to the Con¬ 
tinent, where it is represented by several branch 
organizations. 


CANCER IS CONTAGIOUS 


Sarcoma and Carcinoma Found to be 
Contagious. The Former in Rats, 
the Latter in Mice 


4 Doctors Gaylord and Clowes, of the New 
York State Cancer Laboratory, have shown 
that a form of cancer known as sarcoma is 
contagious in rats, and that true cancer or 
carcinoma is contagious in mice. The observa¬ 
tions which established these important facts 
were as follows: 

In certain cages in the Buffalo Laboratory 
for the Study of Cancer were kept a number of 
rats affected with sarcoma which had been in¬ 
oculated from rats suffering from this disease. 
In October, 1902, the rats were removed from 
these cages, and two of the cages were left un¬ 
used, without disinfection, for some nine 
months, when healthy rats were accidentally 
placed in the cages. Two years later one of 
the rats in the cage was found to have a sar¬ 
coma of the same type as that with which the 
rats previously occupying the cage had been 
affected. 

Several white mice affected with cancer of 
the breast had been obtained from a certain 
dealer in animals. On investigation it was 
found that these animals had been kept in a 
certain old wooden cage. Information was ob¬ 
tained from the dealer that he had taken 
thirty or forty mice having similar tumors 
from this cage during a period of a few years. 
In 1904 he removed all these mice from the 
cage and put in a new lot obtained from a 
distance. Notwithstanding the change, thirty 


or forty mice were within two or three years 
removed from the same cage suffering with 
carcinoma of the breast. During the same 
period no tumors had developed in any of the 
mice that were kept in the twelve or fifteen 
other cages of the establishment. The infected 
cage was purchased and will be used for fur¬ 
ther experiments. 

The importance of this question of cancer 
infection is very clearly shown by the report 
of the Registrar General of England for 1906- 
1907. According to this report, among persons 
who have reached the age of thirty-five years, 
two men in every twenty-three die of cancer, 
and one woman in every eight. Taking the 
population as a whole, one person out of every 
ten over thirty-five years of age in Great 
Britain is certain to die of cancer. This dis¬ 
ease has thus come to be a terrible scourge, 
and it is certainly high time that a thorough¬ 
going search was being made for the causes of 
this terrible malady. 


WHAT TOO MUCH FUEL DOES 

A Man Who Eats an Excess of Rich 
Foods Like a Locomotive Over¬ 
loaded with Water 

The Detroit News, in the course of an edi¬ 
torial on "Abstinence from Meat Beneficial to 
Many.” makes the following sensible observa¬ 
tions : 

“A steam boiler that carries too much water 
presently gets water in the engine cylinders, 
and is fortunate if a cylinder head is not 
knocked out. The man who overloads his 
blood with rich food products for which he has 
no present use will accumulate surplus flesh for 
a time if his assimilation is good, but sooner or 
later he reaches his storage limit, and then his 
vital organs are put to a constant strain in 
order to eliminate the unused elements as well 
as the waste tissues. Such a man wonders why 
he has rheumatism, why lie gets muddled in 
his head, why his heart is often oppressed. 
Often he develops dangerous organic lesions 
such as are characteristic of Bright’s disease, 
diabetes, and liver affections. Scientists have 
been grubbing patiently, almost feverishly, for 
years in the hope of tracing the etiology or 
source of the growing scourge of dancer, and 
although no convincing data has vet been 
brought forward, it is a general suspicion that 
the rapid prevalence is due to overindulgence 
in meats. 

“L'nder the diminished consumption of re¬ 
cent months many people have found that they 
have been better off mentally and physically 
while subsisting on a different regimen. In¬ 
stead of a hardship it has proved a benefit.” 
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SIMPLE LIFE AND LONGEVITY 


Peasants of Isonbolgi, Hungary, Cele¬ 
brate Centenary of Their Wedding 
— Ages 120 and 116 years 


A cable dispatch to the Chicago Tribune 
announces the celebration in the village of 
Isonbolgi, Hungary, the anniversary of a wed¬ 
ding which occurred in that village just ioo 
years ago. The husband and the wife, aged 
120 and 116 years, bear the name of Szath- 
mari. Both are in fair health, and neither is 
bed-ridden. 

The peasants of Hungary have long been 
celebrated for their remarkable longevity, 
which is attributed by Metchnikoft and other 
eminent authorities to their simple outdoor 
life; a simple diet, from which meats of all 
sorts are practically excluded; and particularly 
to the use of yogurt, a special ferment which 
destroys the putrefactive germs which grow in 
the colon, and which MetchnikofF has shown 
to be the most active agent in producing pre¬ 
mature old age. This remarkable couple have 
a fair prospect of living several years yet. 
Their claim to longevity has been officially 
recognized by die Hungarian government, 
which grants them a moderate pension. 

Peter Czarten, the most noted example of 
longevity who has lived in modern times, and 
who is said to have attained the patriarchal age 
of 184 years, though born a Greek, was prac¬ 
tically a Hungarian, having lived in Hungary 
by far the greater part of his life. 

Recent statistics show that there are more 
centenarians in Hungary in proportion to the 
population than in any other country in the 
world, while in Bulgaria it is stated that cen¬ 
tenarians constitute 1 per cent of the total 
population. 


AVOID ALL OILS IN BURNS 


Boric Acid and Picric Acid Used by Brit¬ 
ish Navy and Military Surgeons for 
Dressing Wounds 

Pkobably the remedy most commonly used 
in the treatment of extensive burns is carron 
oil. .a mixture of lime water and linseed oil, 
which was first employed at the Carron Works, 


in England. This application has but one vir¬ 
tue,—it relieves pain hv excluding the contact 
of the air with the injured parts. It has many 
disadvantages; it lias a very disagreeable 
odor; it retains the secretions, preventing their 
absorption by the bandages; it is neither anti¬ 
septic nor sterile; it furnishes a good medium 
for the growth of baneful germs; it is alto¬ 
gether dirty and disagreeable. Its use has 
been practically abandoned in the British navy, 
and military surgeons depend entirely upon 
solutions of boric acid and picric acid. Picric 
acid is used in 5% solution. Dressings satu¬ 
rated with the solution are wrapped about the 
injured parts and are kept moistened with the 
solution. Picric acid is antiseptic, prevents the 
growth of germs, has an anodyn effect, 
relieving the pain, and does not interfere with 
the healing process. Boric acid has some of 
these advantages, hut it does not relieve pain. 
When picric acid is used, the first dressings 
should be removed at the end of forty-eight 
hours. 


THE JAPANESE DIET OF RICE % 

Occidentals Attribute Physical Endur 

ance and Mental Astuteness to their 
Natural and Simple Food 

In a recent reference to the Japanese, the 
British Medical Journal, perhaps the highest 
medical authority iti the world, remarks that 
4< the extraordinary prowess of the Japanese, 
the marvelous feats of courage and endurance 
displayed by that nation in the late war with 
Russia, their humanity and kindness, have been 
justly attributed to perfect health of body and 
mind.” The Japanese themselves believe that 
the extraordinary health of body and mind 
which they as a nation enjoy is due in large 
part to the simplicity and naturalness of their 
dietary, which excludes meat almost wholly 
and consists chiefly of rice. Bunge has shown 
that rice is one of the choicest of all foods, 
owing to the small amount of alkaline salt 
which it contains. The alkaline salts are elim¬ 
inated chiefly by the kidneys, so that the small¬ 
ness of the amount of alkaline salts present in 
this cereal is conducive to the health of these 
important vital organs by leaving (hem free 
to eliminate from the body the poisons which 
are the natural result of the wear and tear of 
tissue activity Rice is readily digestible and 
contains, with the exception of fat. all the nu¬ 
tritive elements required by the body. 
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Prof. Chittenden’s experiments have shown 
that the proportion of proteid contained in rice 
is ample to supply the body needs. This im¬ 
portant discovery has greatly strengthened the 
cause of diet reform, because it destroys all 
ground for apprehension that a rice or other 
cereal diet is incapable of supporting health 
and vigor of body. 

Practically the only argument which has 
been offered against Prof. Chittenden’s posi¬ 
tion is the conjecture of Prof. Haliburton that 
ordinary proteid may be like the mud which 
incloses the rough diamond of the mine, and 
that it may be necessary to eat a considerable 
amount of ordinary proteid, more than the 
body appears to need, in order to secure the 
scarce and precious protein elements which the 
body needs. 

To any one who knows anything at all of 
the science of food and nutrition, it must be 
at once apparent that such a conjecture is pure 
hypothesis, with no sound scientific basis what¬ 
ever, and it is surprising that so eminent an 
authority as Prof. Haliburton should be will- 
zing to go on record with an argument having 
so little in its favor. 


OPPOSING ARMIES OF GERMS 


Mischievous Bacteria in Intestines, which 
Produce Majority of Chronic Ills, 
now Destroyed by Introduction 
of Friendly Bacteria 


Modern discovery has traced a large share 
of all chronic ailments and many acute mala¬ 
dies to infection of the intestine by micro¬ 
scopic organisms known as bacilli, or germs. 
As in our gardens there are two classes of 
plants, beautiful flowers or useful plants in 
one class, and noisome weeds in the other, so 
in the intestine there are friendly or useful 
germs which correspond to invading noxious 
weeds. The latter give rise to fermentation 
and putrefactions in the intestine and accom-s 
panying poisonous products. This is the cause 
of the condition known as autointoxication, of 
which “biliousness” is a common example. 

The friendly germs combat the poison-form¬ 
ing parasitic germs, preventing their growth 
or actually destroying them. 

One of the most important aims and chief 
advantages of the “Simple life” is the sup¬ 
pression of these poison-forming germs by 
proper habits in diet and otherwise, thus pre¬ 


venting or curing the autointoxication which is 
the chief cause of old age and of most human 
maladies. 


VINEGAR UNFIT FOR FOOD 


Never Intended for Eating, Productive of 
Gin Liver, Unnecessary, Poisonous, 

Its Use should be Abandoned 


Vinegar was never intended to be eaten. 
It is a product of putrefaction and decay. It 
is made by setting a great number of fungi to 
work upon sweet water until acetic acid is pro¬ 
duced. This acid, the juice of the fungi, is 
used upon food as a sauce. The most curious 
fact about it is that people ever acquired a 
taste for it. It is not wholesome, it is not 
food, it is poisonous. 

Voix, the great French investigator, demon¬ 
strated some years ago by experiments upon 
guinea pigs, dogs, and rabbits, that vinegar has 
twice the power that alcohol possesses of pro¬ 
ducing gin-liver. Gin-liver is a liver covered 
with great knobs; and it is this same dis¬ 
eased organ that vinegar produces with such 
ease. 

Only a few years ago a young lady died of 
vinegar poisoning. Examination showed that 
a hole had been eaten into the stomach by the 
large quantities of vinegar that she had eaten, 
—three or four ounces a day had been her ac¬ 
customed ration, for the purpose of becoming 
thin. 

The system does not need vinegar. The 
lemon gives us a wholesome and a much more 
palatable acid, and if one prefers the vinegar 
to the citric acid of the lemon, it is because his 
taste is vitiated. 

Moreover, vinegar contains worms, little 
eels wriggling about. In fact, the eel is al¬ 
ways found in good vinegar. If your vinegar 
is adulterated, made up of hydrochloric acid 
and sulphuric acid, there will be no eels in it. 
They could not live in such an adulteration. 
If, on the other hand, it is genuine cider vine¬ 
gar, it is certain to have a little world of little 
eels in it 


In the September number of Good Health, 
in answer to question No. 10,585, it is stated 
that “twenty-five ounces of beans, peas, len¬ 
tils” will furnish the proper amount of pro¬ 
teid. The statement should read, “About 25 
ounces of cooked beans, peas, or lentils, will 
furnish this amount of proteid.”— Editor. 










CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL of HEALTH 


Correspondents should bear in mind that no questions can be answered in these columns sooner 
than one month. Questions received in May % for instance , cannot be answered sooner 
than June , and if received late in the month , may have to wait over two issues. 


10.622. Malt Extract.—E. V., Maryland: 

1. “Is malt extract a healthful food prod¬ 
uct ?” 

A ns .—Malt extract is usually a wholesome 
food. 

2. “Is there danger of using it too freely? 
I refer not to that sold in bottles, but that sold 
in cans, similar in appearance to molasses.” 

Ans .—When used in large quantities it some¬ 
times produces disagreeable symptoms, par¬ 
ticularly “sour stomach,” or excess of acid in 
the stomach. In such cases the use of the 
malt extract should be discontinued for a 
time, or it should be taken in smaller quantity 
in combination with sterilized butter or cream. 

10.623. Asthma.—G. A., Ontario: 

1. “Following every siege of asthma, which 
usually lasts a-month or so, I am left with a 
severe attack of nervous indigestion, my stom¬ 
ach rebelling and bloating, causing new at¬ 
tacks until I am forced to leave off food. Take 
injections to keep colon empty, but don’t know 
what to eat. After a fast should I start on 
solid food? Milk in any form I cannot take; 
malted milk and similar articles sour in my 
mouth. What should I eat?” 

Ans .—The diet suggested in the answer to 
10,609, third part, November number, will prob¬ 
ably help you. In addition use Colax and 
Yogurt capsules, advertisements of which ap¬ 
pear among the advertising pages of this num¬ 
ber. 

2. “What would you advise in the way of 
a liquid diet?” 

Ans .—Among the liquid foods available in 
your case are gruels of taro, malted nuts, 
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toasted corn flakes, toasted wheat flakes, 
browned rice, and purees, broths, and soups of 
beans, peas, lentils, vegetables, potato, tomato,'' 
protose, and fruit. Fruit juices and stewed 
fruits are also permitted in your case. 

3. “Is there nutrition in caramel cereal for 
such an invalid?” 

Ans .—An ounce of Caramel Cereal, made 
according to directions, contains only five or 
six calories of nutriment. Whatever nutri¬ 
ment there is in a cup of coffee is furnished 
principally by the cream or sugar that is 
added. 

4. “How can I relieve congestion in ab¬ 
dominal viscera and solar plexus, getting the 
blood away from those organs ?” 

Ans .—Congestion of the abdominal viscera 
may be relieved by cold rubbing of the skin, 
alternate hot and cold applications to the ^ 

liver, followed by a heating compress; lying 
with the hips elevated; deep-breathing exer¬ 
cises practiced with the chest held high so 
that the abdominal muscles are forced to as¬ 
sist in breathing; breathing exercises with 
the weighted compress on the abdomen; ex¬ 
ercise in the open air. 

5. “What is your most simple work on 
dietetics ?” 

Ans .—The “Miracle of Life,” obtainable 
from the Good Health Publishing Company, 
is at present our most simple work on die¬ 
tetics. 
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10.624. Eruptions off the Skin.—J. W. G., 

California: 

1. “If eruptions of the skin are due to 
lowered vitality, and if fruit is conducive to 
health, why is it that with some the eating of 
fruit causes breaking out on the skin?” 

Arts .—The eruptions of the skin produced 
by the use of fruits are purely nervous in char¬ 
acter, and are not due to lowered vitality, but 
to individual idiosyncrasy. 

2. “Kindly suggest a pocket or small dic¬ 
tionary for a layman who is not familiar with 
medical terms.” 

Arts. —Dorland’s Pocket Medical Dictionary 
is a good small dictionary of medical terms. 
Its definitions are not intended for laymen. 
We know of no small dictionary of medical 
terms for laymen. In the Home Book of Mod¬ 
ern Medicine, published by the Modern Medi¬ 
cine Publishing Company, Battle Creek, Mich., 
and sold by the Good Health Publishing Com¬ 
pany, there is a glossary giving the definition 
of the most common medical terms in simple 
language. 

10.625. Catarrh.—C. M., Newfoundland: 
f “Have had nasal and throat catarrh and 

catarrh of ears for some years. At times 
throat is raw and sore. Sense of smell is 
gone. Am somewhat constipated. Can this 
be bettered or cured? If so, how?” 

Ans .—The measures to be employed in the 
treatment of chronic catarrh of the head are 
chiefly the following: Careful regulation of 
the diet, taking pains to avoid all articles of 
food which contain, or, by their putrefaction, 
are likely to produce poisons, the absorption 
of which tends to diminish the activity of the 
liver. In nearly all cases of chronic catarrh 
there is chronic inactivity of the liver. Butter, 
except sterilized butter in moderate quantities, 
cane-sugar, animal fats of all kinds, flesh 
foods, an excess of food of any kind, particu¬ 
larly proteid food, should be carefully avoided. 
The patient should drink freely of pure water, 
and live in the open air and sunshine as much 
as possible. An abundance of outdoor exer¬ 
cise should be taken every day. The body 
should be clothed warmly, and care should be 
taken to prevent exposure to drafts or other 
means which will produce a liability to “catch 
cold.” The activity of the skin should be ex¬ 
cited by various forms of general baths, es¬ 
pecially vapor baths, shampoos, and cold fric¬ 
tion baths. Fomentations over the liver, and 
alternate hot and cold applications to the 
spine are also beneficial in these cases. A 
specialist in diseases of the nose and throat 
should be consulted, as in some cases there is 


a pathological condition of these parts which 
can be remedied by a simple operation or by 
treatment. A laxative diet, such as described 
in the answer to 10,609, third part, should be 
adopted. 

10,626. Fulness in Abdomen.—M. E. H., 

Iowa: 

“I have a fulness in left and right side of 
abdomen,—in the left side from the top down, 
in the right not quite so low down. Feel pains 
only when troubled with gas, or sitting or 
lying down. Examination by doctor failed to 
find a growth. Doctor advised warm water 
enema, when bits of substance passed, which 
I took to be mucus. Have ringing in ears, 
and itching of the nose and anus. Have a 
good appetite. Am sixty years old and un¬ 
married.” 

Ans .—You are probably suffering from in¬ 
fection of the colon. An antitoxic diet is es¬ 
sential. The strictness of the diet must de¬ 
pend upon the severity of the intestinal infec¬ 
tion. The different degrees of rigor in the 
treatment may vary from absolute fasting for 
one day to one week, to the full antitoxic diet. 

When absolute fasting is employed, the pa¬ 
tient should drink from four to eight pints of 
water daily, and take two or three cakes of 
Colax three times a day to encourage bowel 
action, as the bacteria thrive upon the retained 
secretions. Such a diet is indicated in cases 
of acute autointoxication. 

In cases of chronic autointoxication it is best 
to begin the treatment with a diet consisting of 
Colax, two cakes three times a day, meltose 
two to four ounces three times a day, and fruit 
juice, two to three pints daily. After a few 
days of this diet, liquid cereal foods, especially 
rice gruel, barley water, and gruels prepared 
from malted cereals may be employed, followed 
soon by a dietary consisting of the following 
articles: Cereal and taro gruels; granose; 
toasted wheat flakes, toasted corn flakes, 
browned rice, granola, breakfast toast, dry 
toast, gluten preparations; malted foods; pu¬ 
rees of beans, peas, lentils, vegetables, potato, 
fruit, tomato; potato and fruit salads; fresh 
fruits and fruit juices, and a small amount of 
sterilized butter. 

* Later milk preparations, such as Yogurt, 
buttermilk, cottage cheese, and the yolks of 
eggs may be added, followed later still, when 
improvement has been marked, by the addition 
of the more easily digestible vegetables. The 
following articles must always be avoided: 
Meats of all sorts, fish, oysters, shellfish, lob¬ 
sters and crabs, eggs except the yolks, cheese 
except when fresh, tea, coffee, cocoa, choco- 
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late, condiments excepting salt in very small 
quantity; never mustard, pepper, or vinegar. 

The use of Colax is an advantage in most 
cases,—one or two cakes three limes a day, 
an hour or two before or after eating, and at 
bedtime. Add Colaxin if necessary to secure 
free movement, but its use should be tempo¬ 
rary and the dose gradually reduced. The 
Colax should be taken regularly. Its irregu¬ 
lar use produces most unsatisfactory results. 

Plain water enemas, hot or cold, soap ene¬ 
mas, especially coloclysters, are useful in some 
cases. In probably half the cases there is 
spasm of the intestine, contraindicating cold 
enemas. The hot enema relieves the spasm. 

Manual Swedish movements, or medical 
gymnastics, mechanical vibration of the ab¬ 
domen and abdominal massage are useful. An 
abdominal supporter is very serviceble in some 
cases by giving support to the transverse colon 
and compressing the cecum. The moist ab¬ 
dominal girdle is of almost universal appli¬ 
cation in these cases. In cases which receive 
the water enema daily, an antiseptic supposi¬ 
tory should be used after each bowel move¬ 
ment to prevent irritation of the rectum. 

10.627. Pruritis Ani.— S. S., Illinois: 

“Have suffered from pruritis of the rectum 

for five years. Am a vegetarian, take cold 
sitz baths morning and evening, bowels are 
regular, and am very nervous. What would 
you advise me to do?” 

Ans .—Bathe the parts with very hot water 
several times a day, and apply an antiseptic 
lotion. A saturate solution of horacic acid 
or a resorcin lotion, consisting of 20 grains of 
resorcin to the ounce of alcohol, ought to be 
helpful. The application of ichthyol supposi¬ 
tories is also beneficial. 

10.628. Soreness in Stomach. —A. B. C., 

Texas: 

“A mother of several children, who has not 
been strong since birth of her firstborn, has 
for some time had soreness in the left side of 
stomach, near the groin, about two inches 
from it in fact, a little more than half-way 
down. Sometimes it affects left limb from 
hip down. When a young lady, weighed 137 
pounds, now 106. The past year has been on 
the decline, though manages to attend to 
household duties. Side is not sore to press on, 
but rather tender, and usually confined to a 
small spot. Dreams a great deal. Bowels 
move every day, though not sufficiently. Please 
give remedy.” 

Ans .—This soreness described may be due 
to colitis, or it may be due to ovarian dis¬ 
ease. The patient should visit a competent 


physician and have a careful examination. 
It is impossible to know what the difficulty is, 
and prescribe a remedy, without the oppor¬ 
tunity of giving the patient a personal exam¬ 
ination. 

10.629. Viavi Treatment. —H. C. E., Illi¬ 
nois : 

‘'Please state whether the medicine used in 
connection with the Viavi treatment contains 
opium or other deleterious ingredients.” 

Ans .—We have never made an analysis of 
this nostrum, but we cannot recommend it, 
as it is evidently incompetent to secure the 
beneficial effects which are claimed for it. 
We have many patients under our care who 
have been unsuccessfully treated by this and 
similar nostrums. 

10.630. Throbbing in Stomach.—J. G. L., 

Guam: 

1. “When lying down or sitting quietly 
reading 1 feel distinctly a pulsation, or throb¬ 
bing, in my body. It seems most noticeable 
in the stomach, and when I lie on the back the 
throbbing can be seen. At times it feels in 
my ears like a blowing of wind. Have also 
slight stiffness in joints of the two forefingers.^ 
Trouble of about four years’ standing. Ab¬ 
stain from medicines, coffee, tea, liquor, and 
tobacco, and eat meat sparingly. What is 
cause and remedy?” 

Ans .—The pulsation which you describe is 
common in people who are in a state of low¬ 
ered vital resistance. It is probable that you 
have an excessively high blood-pressure, and 
that you are living on a diet too rich in pro- 
teids, which encourages putrefactive processes 
in the alimentary tract and the formation and 
absorption of poisons which irritate the sym¬ 
pathetic nervous system, especially the sympa¬ 
thetic ganglia located in the abdominal region. 
This irritation of the sympathies may give rise 
to the throbbing of the aorta which you de¬ 
scribe. The chief cause in your case is prob¬ 
ably an excess of proteid in the diet, the rem¬ 
edy for which consists in balancing the bill of 
fare so that the amount of proteid used will 
not exceed 10 per cent of the total nutritive 
value of the day’s ration. The alimentary 
canal should be cleared of all toxin-forming 
substances. This is accomplished by measures 
described in the answer to 10,629. 

2. “How is kumyss prepared?” 

Arts .—Kumyss is prepared by adding yeast 
and cane-sugar to milk and allowing it to fer¬ 
ment. It is not a very wholesome beverage, 
as it contains considerable quantities of alco¬ 
hol. Yoghourt is much preferable. If this 
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cannot be obtained, the active principle of the 
yoghourt may be used. This active principle 
produces the same effects as the fermented 
milk preparations, and is in some respects 
preferable. It may be obtained under the name 
of Yogurt, from the Yogurt Company, Bat¬ 
tle Creek, Michigan. See advertising pages of 
this number. 

10,631. Coated Tongue. —L. H., Mis¬ 
souri : 

"Have had coated tongue for several years. 
Diet is simple, consisting of rice, baked pota¬ 
toes, corn Hakes, and milk. I keep bowels reg¬ 
ular, using enema when necessary. Would you 
advise fasting? If so, for what length of 
time? and what foods should 1 break the fast 
on? Am sixteen years of age.” 

Ans .—You should stop the use of milk, sub¬ 
stituting malted nuts and fruit juices. But¬ 
termilk is preferable to ordinary milk. A laxa¬ 
tive dietary, such as is described in the answer 
to previous questions, is very important. In 
most cases the bowels may be perfectly regu¬ 
lated by means of the diet without the neces¬ 
sity of using the enema. We would not advise 
f fasting, except in cases in which food is for¬ 
bidden because of ulcer or inflammatory con¬ 


ditions of the stomach and intestines. The 
chief object of fasting may be secured by wholly 
excluding protein and fats. Carbohydrates 
are antitoxic and render valuable service in 
destroying the poison-forming bacteria. It is 
important that the intestinal secretions and 
excretions should be regularly discharged from 
the body during fasting as well as at other 
times. Daily movements may be secured by 
the taking of substances which supply bulk 
without protein. The following carbohydrates 
and nitrogen-free substances are found serv¬ 
iceable: Mcltose, honey, fruit juices, juicy 
fruits, fruit gelee, melons, colax. But even 
this modified dietary is probably not necessary 
except for the first two or three days. After 
the bowels have been cleared out thoroughly, 
the antitoxic dietary described in the answer 
to 10,609, third part, may be employed. 

10,632. Housebuilding — Itching about 
Arm—Tapeworm—Reduction of Weight— 
Rheumatism. —J. R. T., Virginia: 

1. "Please recommend best book on house¬ 
building, especially with reference to ventila¬ 
tion and heating. Have moderate means.” 

Atis .—In the Home Book of Modern 
Medicine, published by the Modern Medicine 


LISTERINE 

The original antiseptic compound 

Listerine is peculiarly free from irritating properties, 
even when applied to the most delicate of the tissues, 
whilst its volatile constituents give it more healing and 
penetrating power than is possessed by a purely mineral 
< antiseptic solution; hence it is quite generally accepted as 

the standard antiseptic preparation for general use in 
domestic medicine, and for those purposes where a 
poisonous or corrosive disinfectant can not be used with 
safety, It is the best antiseptic for daily employment 
in the care and preservation of the teeth. 


Literature more fully descriptive of Listerine may be bad upon 
request, but the best advertisement of Listerine is—LISTERINE 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, st. Louis, U. 5. A. 
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Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich., and sold 
by the Good Health Publishing Co., you will 
find complete description of the ventilation and 
heating of houses. 

2. “For some years an adult of twenty has 
complained of itching and uneasiness about 
arms; sometimes very small, short worms 
have made egress. Her health is not of the 
best; she takes cold easily, and is much given 
to sneezing and frequent light coughs.” 

Ans .—The patient is probably in error about 
the worms. The secretion described is doubt¬ 
less the worm-like comedones which may some¬ 
times be squeeezd out of the skin, but are best 
removed by a little tube having an opening 
about tlie thirty-second of an inch in diameter, 
or a watch-key. These comedones are due to 
an excessive production of sebaceous matter in 
the fatty glands of the skin. This patient should 
give attention to general health. Daily cold 
baths on rising in the morning, and sweating 
baths two or three times a week at night, just 
before retiring, an abundance of outdoor air 
and sunshine, are all helpful measures. Spe¬ 
cial pains should be taken to avoid the forma¬ 
tion of noxious products of putrefaction in 
the intestine. 

3. “What are the most prominent symptoms 
of tapeworm, and what is the remedy to expel 
the whole of it?” 

Ans ,—The most prominent symptoms of 
tapeworm are colicky pains in the lower part 
of the abdomen, especially after fasting, re¬ 
lieved by a full meal; ravenous hunger, dis¬ 
tention of the bowel with gas, alternate con¬ 
stipation and diarrhea, itching and prickling 
sensations; in children, convulsions; the pas¬ 
sage of portions of the worm. Of the various 
symptoms just named the last is the only posi¬ 
tive sign of the presence of tapeworm. No 
patient should ever be treated for tapeworm 
unless the positive signs of the presence of 
the parasites are first detected. The application 
of measures for expelling the worm must be 
managed by a physician. There are various 
remedies, but they should be used under the 
supervision of a competent medical man, as is 
true of the use of all poisons. 

4. “Does vigorous rubbing nightly with a 
stiff flesh brush reduce weight, and render the 
muscles flabby in a woman of forty-three?” 

Ans. —No. Such measures are beneficial to 
both the skin and muscles. 

5. “Why is it that one of rheumatic tendency 
feels the trouble worse after eating tomatoes 
or strawberries?” 


Ans .—The use of acid fruits is beneficial in 
rheumatism. It is probable that an individual 
who suffers more after the use of strawberries 
or tomatoes has an individual idiosyncrasy 
against the use of these foods. 

10*633. Dry Pharynx—Proper Breathing 
—Constipation.—E. T. Newfoundland: 

1. “What is the cause of the pharynx be¬ 
coming dry and stiff and shiny, accompanied 
by a weak and easily tired voice, followed by 
hoarseness ?” 

Ans .—This condition is probably due to 
chronic pharyngitis. Acute and chronic ca¬ 
tarrh of the pharynx are among the most com¬ 
mon of all the forms of catarrhal disease. 
What is known as “clergyman's sore throat” is 
a variety of pharyngeal catarrh. Undoubtedly 
bad dietetic habits are an important factor in 
the production of this condition. The use of 
mustard, pepper, peppersauce, ginger, vinegar, 
and various other condiments, and the exces¬ 
sive use of salt, sugar, fats, and animal food 
must be set down among the predisposing 
causes. The disease is especially common in 
persons of sedentary habits. 

2. “What faulty method of breathing and 
of using the voice would probably induce sore 
throat?” 

Ans .—“Mouth breathing,” especially at 
night, is a common cause of pharyngitis. 

3. “What is the correct method of breath¬ 
ing? and how may the voice be used to avoid 
straining the muscles of the throat?” 

Ans .—Speakers who do not breathe in such 
a way as to bring the diaphragm into use are 
frequent sufferers from sore throat. Abdom¬ 
inal respiration is the correct type of breathing. 
When speakers employ this method of respira¬ 
tion they rarely experience any difficulty with 
the muscles of the throat. 

4. “What vocal gymnastics would you rec¬ 
ommend?” 

Ans .—Deep breathing exercises in the open 
air, or before an open window, several times a 
day, will be helpful. It is important in taking 
exercises to expand the lower part of the chest. 
One does not use the abdominal muscles act¬ 
ively in ordinary respiration, but they are used 
passively in aiding respiration. As the breath 
is drawn in, when the full chest is expanded, 
especially the lower part, the abdominal mus¬ 
cles are stretched. The diaphragm in descend¬ 
ing presses the abdominal organs outward, 
thus rendering tense the muscles which form 
the front wall of the abdomen. In expiration 
the muscles contract, and by pushing the ab- 
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doininal muscles upward aid in crowding the 
air out of the chest and prepare for another 
incoming breath. In order to serve this useful 
purpose, the abdominal muscles must be strong 
and tense. In forced respiration, as in speak¬ 
ing, the abdominal muscles, as well as the 
muscles of the chest, must be kept under con¬ 
stant control, sometimes being contracted with 
vigor to give increased force to the voice. This 
action is especially necessary in public speaking 
and singing. 

5. “What special advice would you give to 
one with a tendency to constipation and hem¬ 
orrhoids ?” 

Atts .—Adopt a laxative dietary, consisting 
especially of fruits, fruit juices, rice, bees* 
honey, meltose, whole-wheat bread, baked po¬ 
tatoes, purees of peas, beans, and lentils, butter¬ 
milk, and yoghourt. It may be the hemor¬ 
rhoids need removal by a surgical operation. 

6. “Suggest treatment for strengthening the 
nervous system generally.” 

Ans. —Hot and cold applications to the spine, 
the heat being applied by means of the hot 
h douche, especially the hot percussion douche; 


radiant heat by means of phototherapy, the 
arc light, or by means of large fomentations. 
In applying the fomentations a woolen cloth, 
six inches wide and long enough to extend the 
entire length of the spine, should be wrung 
out of water as hot as it is possible to bear 
and applied to the spine. Over this apply a dry 
woolen cloth, considerably wider, to retain the 
heat. At intervals of five minutes rub the area 
under treatment with a piece of ice, or with a 
cloth dipped in very cold water, while re¬ 
newing the hot application. This should be 
done three or four times. Other radical meas¬ 
ures arc the daily cold sponge bath on rising in 
the morning, the use of the moist abdominal 
bandage at night, massage, vibration with the 
vibrating dumbbell. You would be greatly 
benefited by two or three months’ treatment 
at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

7. “What is the remote cause of hemor¬ 
rhoids? and suggest treatment.” 

Ans .—The principal causes of hemorrhoids 
are constipation of the bowels, violent strain¬ 
ing at stools, the use of concentrated food, ob- 


SAFEGUARDS 



The Hospital 

and Sanitarium 


It should be the first duty of institutions 
to make the walls where patients are 
treated, sanitary and proof against 
disease germs. 

Softone Enamel 

gives a non-porous enameled surface to walls of wood, burlap, or plaster that 
makes them absolutely impervious to atmospheric conditions, and continuous 
washing with soap and water will not injure or make them grimy. It is a finish 
that age cannot destroy and it is genuinely artistic. It gives to "bare and staring 
walls a rich, velvety effect with the quiet, restful tones of the water color. Where 
walls are in fair condition one coat of Softone Enamel is usually sufficient. Applied 
with a brush without rubbing you will get a better and more uniform finish than 
three coats of ordinary enamel with hours of rubbing. 

Put up in Ten Beautiful Water Color Effects. 

Write for free color book, ‘The Royal Decorator,” for full particulars. 

The German-American Paint Co., Mfrs., Dept. S, Chicago, Ill. 
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struction of the portal circulation from various 
causes—such as tumors in the abdomen or dis¬ 
ease of the liver. As palliative means the most 
useful measures are ichtbyol ointments or sup¬ 
positories, warm water injections before mov¬ 
ing the bowels, followed by a small enema of 
cold water immediately after. The cool sitz 
bath and other local cold applications are also 
helpful. Whenever hemorrhoids are developed 
to such a degree as to be a source of pain or 
inconvenience, or of troublesome symptoms of 
any sort, a surgical operation should be had. 
Our readers ought to be warned against the 
deception and even dangerous practices of 
many charlatans who, under the title of “ori- 
ficial surgeons/’ often prey upon the public in 
a shameless manner, and do irreparable dam¬ 
age by their reckless and unnecessary sur¬ 
gical procedures. At the hands of a skilful 
surgeon the removal of hemorrhoids is no 
longer attended by the suffering and risk for¬ 
merly connected with this operation. 

8. “What means could be adopted by a man 
of 60 to postpone the enlargement of the pros¬ 
tate gland?” 

Ans. —This is a very common disease in 
old men, and is a difficulty often neglected, 
very much to the detriment of the patient. 
Free water drinking, careful avoidance of alco¬ 
holic liquors, strong tea, coffee, tobacco, tlie 
use of condiments and stimulating foods of 
all kinds, and the adoption of a dietary con¬ 
sisting chiefly of fruits, grains, and nuts, are 
the principal prophylactic measures to be 
taken. 

10,634. Electric Needle — Tomatoes — 
Honey — Sleeping after Meals — Cramps in 
Feet.—C. F., Indiana: 

1. “Is the electric needle injurious to the 
system when used to remove superfluous hair, 
and in what way?” 

Atis. —No. 

2. “Are raw or stewed tomatoes good for 
one who bloats and has gas trouble with stom¬ 
ach?” 

Aits. —Yes. When properly masticated, to¬ 
matoes are especially good. 

3. “Is honey good if it smarts the throat?” 

Ans. —Yes, in small amount. 

4. “What causes dizziness or belching at 
some time after meals? Is hot water good to 
drink for relief?” 

Ans. —Dizziness or belching is probably due 
to the fermentation of foodstuffs. The drink¬ 
ing of hot water often gives relief. 

5. “Is it good to lie down and sleep after 
noon meal?” 


Ans .—To lie down, yes ; but sleep should be 
avoided. Sleep slows the action of the stomach 
and produces acidity. Rest for half an hour 
after dinner is beneficial, but sleep should be 
avoided. 

6. “What causes cramps on feet from knee 
to toes, worse in toes, noticed when rising at 
night or morning. Thirty years old. Please 
give diet. Am on my feet all day." 

Ans .—There are various possible causes. The 
only cases in which a special diet would be 
likely to give relief are those in which the 
cause is a toxic condition of the intestine, due 
to errors in diet. In such cases an antiseptic 
diet is to be recommended. Foods containing 
fats should be used very sparingly, and the 
proteid of the daily ration should be reduced 
to the minimum. Avoid meats of all kinds, in¬ 
cluding flesh, fish, and fowl; eggs except in 
very small quantity, and milk in its ordinary 
forms. Buttermilk, clotted milk, and Yogurt 
are helpful, the latter especially so by intro¬ 
ducing into the intestine so-called “friendly 
germs.” Tlie dietary should consist of cereal 
gruels, dextrinized foods, malted foods, such 
as granuto, meltose, malted nuts, purees of 
broths and soups made from legumes, toma¬ 
toes, potatoes, and fruit, fresh fruits, and ster¬ 
ilized blitter in small amount. Particular pains 
should be taken to keep the bowels open. It 
would probably help you to wear an abdom¬ 
inal supporter. 

7. “Is lemon juice, taken in water mornings 
and evenings, good for rheumatism?” 

Ans. —Yes, but it is not sufficient to effect a 
cure. 


> 


8. “Is lemonade without sugar good for the 
kidneys?” 

A ns. —Yes. 

9. “Can hay-fever be cured? and how?” 

Ans .—There is no certain cure, but great 

relief is obtained by the use of Pollantin, which 
can be secured from any drug store. 

10. “How can sterilized butter be made at 
home?” 

Ans .—Sterilized butter can be made at home 
by sterilizing the cream before churning. 

it. “Is water at 8o° lukewarm or cold?” 

Ans .—Water at 8o° is cool, according to the 
scale adopted by many hydrotlierapists. The 
following table shows tlie temperatures indi¬ 
cated by the various terms in use: 

Very cold .32 0 to 55 0 F. 

Cold . 55 0 to 65° F. 

Cool .65° to 8o° F. 

Tepid . 8o° to 92° F. 

Warm (neutral, 92°-95°).. 92 0 to 98° F. 

Hot .98° to 104° F. 

Very hot .104° and above. 


► 
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10*635. Fasting.—H. B. T.. New York: 

“In various newspapers ami magazines I 
have seen articles on fasting. Some say it 
has brought wonderful results to them, and 
others tell only of the harm it had caused, 
claiming that it weakens the organs of the 
body, particularly the heart, claiming that after 
a long fasting they do not regain their normal 
strength and vigor. The medical profession 
seem also to disagree on the subject. Please 
give your verdict on the question.” 

Ans .—The only object of fasting is that it 
reduces the proteid, thus lessening the amount 
of material which in the intestine can undergo 
the process of putrefaction. There are two 
kinds of decomposition processes going on in 
the intestine,—fermentation, which is the de¬ 
composition of fats and carbohydrates; and 
putrefaction, which is the decomposition of 
proteids. The decomposition of proteids re¬ 
sults in the formation of poisonous materials 
which, when absorbed into the blood, damage 
the liver and kidneys, and are carried by the 
circulation throughout the whole body. 

A fruit diet is better than fasting, because in 
fasting the germs thrive upon the mucus and 
t other secretions of the intestines, as during 
fasting there is no movement of the bowels to 
remove these secretions. Mucus constitutes 
one of the best foods for germs. A fruit diet 
maintains the bowel movements, thus pre¬ 
venting the accumulation of mucus, and at the 
same time promotes the growth of aerobes, or 
friendly germs, which drive out the poison- 
forming bacteria, and thus help to sterilize the 
alimentary canal. Much quicker results may 
be obtained on a fruit diet than by fasting, and 
still more rapid results may be secured by 
means of a highly saccharine diet, consisting 
of honey or meltose, fruit juices, fruits, Japa¬ 
nese seaweed and whey. 


A RADICAL DEPARTURE 

The most popular illustrated weeklies and 
monthlies arc produced at enormous cost. Com¬ 
petition for the work of the leading authors 
and illustrators has established a scale of ex¬ 
pense that is almost prohibitive. 

Yet in addition to its many attractive fea¬ 
tures The Chicago Sunday Record-Herald fur¬ 
nishes its readers with a Sunday magazine 
which compares favorably with the independ¬ 
ent periodicals in every way and has some 
merits peculiar to itself. The most famous 
writers and illustrators contribute to it. Fine 
paper and press work and handy size make it a 
pleasure to read this entertaining publication 
which marks a radical departure in Sunday 
journalism. 


LITERARY NOTES 


OLD GLOUCESTER 

J. B. Connolly is at his best in “The Crested 
Seas,” a collection of sea tales that arc as full of 
fresh and rugged vigor as the nor'westers which 
figure so prominently in them. From beloved 
“old Gloucester” to the Banks is a long run, 
even with such a boat as the Lucy Foster , but 
it is in this vast reach that the stories move, 
and from it that they get their spaciousness, 
their large roominess, as it were, that is want¬ 
ing in so many stories of the sea. 

“The Crested Seas,” by J. B. Connolly. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


A DESERVEDLY POPULAR BOOK 

“Beautiful Joe” needs no introduction, it 
is to be hoped, to Good Health readers. It is 
a book that ought to be in every home, and 
well deserves the sale of 500,000 copies that 
it has enjoyed since its first appearance in 
1893. Beautiful Joe, it is almost superfluous 
to say, is a dog—or a cur, as he himself says— 
that was rescued from the hands of a cruel 
owner, a milkman, and showed throughout a 
long life what love and gratitude is able to ac¬ 
complish in return for simple kindness. 

The new and enlarged edition, fresh from 
the press, comes out in fine new type, artistic 
cover, with a fine lot of illustrations by 
Charles Copeland, with an introduction by 
Hezekiah Butterworth, and a new chapter 
added by the author. 

“Beautiful Joe, the Autobiography of a Dog," by 
Marshall Saunders. New and enlarged edition. Grif¬ 
fith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. 


A FOLLOWER OF NATURE 

“Ilow many people thoughtlessly spend the 
best part of their lives in constant self-in¬ 
dulgence. and when nature can endure it no 
longer, instead of giving her a complete rest, 
endeavor to supplement her efforts by stimu¬ 
lants and medicaments. It is as if one after 
a hard day’s work, instead of seeking relief in 
rest and natural sleep, should try to get the 
same rest and refreshment by use of elec¬ 
tricity or external and internal stimulation.” 
This is a good specimen of the wholesome 
philosophy by which Buff, a “bundle of bones, 
nerves, and organs covered with skin,” as he 
came into the world, gains complete strength 
and vigor by living close to nature and fol¬ 
lowing her methods. The story of Buff’s life, 
as told by “ Physiopath,” is delightfully in¬ 
teresting and instructive, and will bear reading 
and re-reading. 

“Buff: a Tale for the Thoughtful,” by a Physio¬ 
path. $1.00. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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THINK HEALTH 

That our state of mind has a great deal to 
do with our state of health, every one will ad¬ 
mit. As Leander Edmund Whipple says, in 
his work on the curative powers of the mind, 
“Let us think health and have full confidence 
in it as a reality, with as much spontaneity 
as in the past we have appeared to think dis¬ 
ease through our fear of it. and see if we do 
not find the thought a healing influence and 
a true soothing lotion for the many seeming 
ills of daily life.” We cannot, however, agree 
with the conclusions of Mr. Whipple that all 
disease is a product of the mind, and conse¬ 
quently curable by right thinking, but he is 
undoubtedly right in his characterization of 
worry as “the nightmare of human life— a 
dream-illusion of something objectionable ap¬ 
proaching and near at hand, when really noth¬ 
ing is. and usually nothing is to be,” and the 
source of many ills. 

*“Practical Health," by Leander Edmund Whipple. 
$1.50, net. Metaphysical Publishing Co., 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


VACATION DAYS 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke, master of poetic prose, 
word painter and colorist, as verily as was the 
other Van Dyke an artist in oils, is at his best 
in “Days Off.” Something of the spirit of the 
book may he seen in Uncle Peter’s defense of 
vacations in general. Uncle Peter, it should 
he explained, is the narrator of the adventures 
presented. “You talk as if you thought it was 
a man's duty to he happy,” it was suggested 
to him. “I do,” said lie; “that is precisely 
what I think. It is not his chief duty, nor his 
only duty, nor his duty all the time. But the 
normal man is not intended to go through this 
world without learning what happiness means.” 

Tlie chapter on “Among the Gurnstock 
Ilills,” with its description of a visit to Alfox- 
ton and Nether Stowey, is almost as good as 
an actual pilgrimage to the early Somerset¬ 
shire homes of Wordsworth and Coleridge. In 
tlie same way, next to camping out among the 
Maine lakes and hills, stand Dr. Van Dyke’s 
accounts of his vacations among them. 

"Days Off." by Prof. Henry Van Dyke. Price, 
$1.50. Published 1907 by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


MAKING THINGS 

There is nothing a boy ever thought of con¬ 
structing that is not described in the making 
in “Harpers Outdoor Book for Boys.” All man¬ 
ner of weather-vanes and wind-mills; summer 
houses and pet shelters fifteen; coasters, skees, 
and snow-shoes; boats and ice-boats; kites, 
flying machines, and “pushmobiles”; fire en¬ 
gines and apparatus; tents and camping out¬ 
fits ; tree huts;—all these and a score of other 
things boys are taught to construct 

"Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys," by Joseph H. 
Adams. Price, $1.75. Harper & Brothers, publishers. 
New York. 


REMEMBER 

That not only has the Grand Trunk Railway 
the longest double track under one manage¬ 
ment, but on account of same is a desirable 
route from Michigan to the Middle States 
and commercial centers of Canada and New 
England. Its superb scenery insures a 
pleasant journey; its cars of modern de¬ 
sign insure a comfortable journey, and its 
double track insures a safe journey. Also, 
its dining-car service is a la carte (pay for 
what you eat) plan. For rates, time tables 
or any information, call on any Grand 
Trunk agent, or write to 

Geo. W. Vaux, 

A. G. P. & T. A., 135 Adams St., Chicago. 


The Call of the Wild 

There is not another place on the con¬ 
tinent of America to compare with the 
“Highlands of Ontario” for deer and moose 
hunting. This part of Canada still forms a 
portion of that small remnant of the world’s 
pristine wilderness not yet the abode of man 
and his mighty civilization. Northern On- ▼ 
tario, with its rich resources, is regarded 
as the richest deer and moose country in the 
world. 

These sections of Ontario are the places 
to hunt, and valuable information as to 
how and when to get there and all partic¬ 
ulars can be had free by consulting local 
agent or addressing 

Geo. W. Vaux, 

A. G. P. & T. A., Chicago. 


Canadian Holiday 

Excursions at rate of one fare, plus two 
dollars, for the round trip, via Grand Trunk 
Railway to certain Canadian points from 
points on Western Division west of Imlay 
City and Pontiac. Tickets on sale Dec. 20 
to 23, inclusive, valid returning to leave des¬ 
tination to and including Jan. 13, 1908. For 
full particulars, call on your local agent or 
address 

Geo. W, Vaux, 

A. G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 


When next you journey to New York or 
other Eastern City, try THE GRAND TRUNK- 
LEHIGH VALLEY Double Track Scenic Route. 
Full information of any agent, or 

GEO. W. VAUX, A. G. P. & T. A., 

Chicago, Ill. 
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COOD PIANO TUNERS 

Earn $5 to $15 per Day 

We will teach you Plano Timing. Voic- 


recognized by highest authorities. School 
chartered by the State. Write for fteef 
illustrated catalogue. 

Silcs Bryant School of Plano Tuning 
89 Music Hall. Haiih* Creek. Jlrb. 



WE CAN TEACH YOU TO DRAW 1 

)You can earn $20 to $50 
and upwards per week. 

TVe have Successfully taught all branches c. 
drawlng by correspondence since IMH. Practical, 
personal Instruction. Experienced teachers. Art 
I Director educated In Europe. Positions guaranteed. Sue* 
ceiuful students everywhere. Illustrated Year Book free . 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 

■ 123-138 Fine Arts Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. a 


The REED SCHOOL 

For Nervous and Backward 

CHILDREN 

A home school where skilful, careful use is made of 
modern means for securing mental and physical devel¬ 
opment of children who need far more individual care 
than can be given in ordinary schools. 

Refer by permission to: Dr. David Inglis, Professor 
of Mental and Nervous Diseases. Detroit College of 
Medicine; Dr. Chas. G. Jennings, Professor of Dis¬ 
eases of Children, same institution; also member of 
American Pedriatic Society. 

* Illustrated catalogue on application. 

MRS. FRANK A. REED. Principal. 
389 Hubbard Ave., - Detroit, Mich. 


NO OTHER FOOD PRODUCT 
HAS A LIKE RECORD 

Baker s Cocoa 



50 


Registered, 
U. S. Pat. OIL 


Highest Awards 
In 

Europe and 
America 

127 

Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
Sales 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 

[Established 1780] 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Germs Do Not Freeze Up 



There is much less danger from contamination of 
drinking water in the winter time than in the warmer 
months. At the same time, THERE IS DANGER — it 
is difficult to determine just how great — in using 
anything but PURE drinking water at any time of the 
year. And furthermore, there is no better time than 
right NOW to take out drinking water insurance. 

What is drinking water insurance ? 

It is not like tire insurance, for the tire insurance 
companies only pay for losses —they do nut prevent 
them. 

It is not like life insurance, for the premiums do 
not lapse nor the policies expire. It is an insurance 
which insures by affording absolute prevention of 
the dangers due to impurities. 

ThePasteur-Chamberland Filter 

Takes out the germs. It absolutely prevents the re¬ 
tention of impurities, and thus provides absolute in¬ 
surance against impure drinking water. Twenty years' 
experience, under all conditions, has proven the claims 
which ^re made for this filter. Our catalog describes 
a variety of kinds. We would like to tell VoU about 
the kind you are interested in. 



THE PASTEUR-CHAMBERLAND FILTER CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Please say , 


"I saw the ad. in Good Health" 
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Swedish 
Movement 
in your 
Own Rocker 

fet our 
mt BOOK 
w Health 
and Beauty. 


Vibrating Chair 

In Your Own Home Without Extra Cost"* 

Get the Identical treatment that has cured thousands. 

Transform any chair into a perfect vibrating chair with our electric vibrator. 

Every member of your family can use this vibrating chair with wonderfully beneficial 
results. Physicians and vibratory specialists charge $2.00 or more for a single treat¬ 
ment that you can have right in your own home—and without extra expense. 

It arouses the sluggish liver to proper action, stirs up the whole organic system. 

and is the best cure for constipation known. It sends the 
blood rushing with vigor through the veins and arteries, 
carrying away impurities and disease germs. You will feel 
like a new person after a few treatments in your vibrating 
chair. The bloom of health always will be yours. 

This vibrating chair of your own is equal in every way 
to the $100.00 vibrating chairs, used by sanitariums and doctors. 
Our powerful electric vibrator and simple attachment make 
this possible. Read below every word about our wonderful 
vibrator and our 60 day introductory offer during which our 
prices will be cut in half. Then sign the coupon, mail it to us 
and get our free book on Health and Beauty and treatment 
of diseases by Vibration, Electricity and Magnetism. 

Red Cross 
Electric Vibrator 

The only perfect and reliable massage vibrator ever offered at so low a price 
—one-half and one-fourth the price charged by other concerns for inferior 
vibrators. THIS GREAT OUTFIT gives Vibration. Electricity and Magnetism 
all at the same time. A complete Electric Massage Vibrator, Medical Battery, \ 
Bi-Polar Electric Brush and Magnetic Outfit. Costs but 50 cents a year to use. 

Round out the Arms, Shoulders and Neck with this 

riro^if Vi brain v* Take away all wrinkles, retain a clear, beautiful com- 
Ul 1 ▼ ILM clIOl • pi cx j 0 n and keep the glow of health and youth. The use 

of this vibrator will build up and make any part of the body plump and pretty. 

No woman need have a poor figure. A few minutes daily use of the Red Cross 
Electric Vibrator will make you l»eaut.iful and healthy. Do you know that the 
great actresses and singers keep their youthful appearance simply by vibration 
and massage? You also can do this with¬ 
out t rouble, expense or inconvenience right 
in your own home. Pain is banished as if 
by magic. Stiffness, weakness and dozens of chronic diseases cured quickly and 
easily without leaving your home or interfering with your occupation. 

Get our great book on Health and Beauty today. Eradicate those crow’s feet; 
remove those yellow blotches: take away those puffs under the eyesand that.double 
chin. Remove all the marks that ill-health and the passing years have left. 

Bid Special 60 Day Offer 

For the next 60 days our prices on vibrators will be cut in half. Let us tell you 
all about this wonderful and unheard of cut in prices. Everyone can now have a 
first class electric vibrator at a marvelously low figure. Prices only one-half and 
one-quarter os much as prices charged by other concerns for inferior and imitation 

vibrators. Remember this is our big introductory offer and after we have intro- _ ,, ., . 

duced the Red Cross Vibrator everywhere, we will have to go back to the old prices. lak * s ■watiU ^rows feel - 

Don’t think of buying an electric vibrator until you have seen our prices. Sign the D ro “ u(a bcautuul, soft, clear t omplexinn. 
coupon and get our catalogue and free book on Health and Beauty anyway. t - - 

The Red Cross Vibrator is Guaranteed for 5 Years. 

Remember Our New Invention gives you BO.lMto vibrations per minute. Medical Electricity and 
Medical Hagnetism and Vibration all at the same time. No other vibrator can do this. 

Free Book on Health And Beauty 


Cures These Diseases 

and many others. 

Headache 

Weak Eyes 

Catarrh 

Nervous Debility 

Insomnia 

Brights Disease 

Toothache 

Heart Trouble 

Indigestion 

Deafness 

Rheumatism 

Stomach Trouble 

Asthma 

Skin Disease 

Neuralgia 

Scalp Disease 

Earache 

Constipation 



/ Lindstrom, 
• Smith Co., 
* 253 I.aSallc St., 
Dept. 159, Chicago 

Sfeion Pnimnn Get onr great free book anyway. It tells you all about vibration, A," without nhiiimtinn* on 

31gn me coupon mngnellwn aud electricity and how to keep your health and J oh "'* 

beauty. Remember our great Combination Outfit, giving you Vibration. Electric and ^ me. please send me your 
Magnetic Treatment, nil In o ne Instrument, is now within the reach of everyone. For the fr special 60-day reduced 

next. HO days we offer this wonderful Invention ni u A 1 price offer, and free book 
marvelously low price. .Sign the coupon and receive v nil tiealth, Beauty &Treat- 
onr book on the treatment and cure of diseases by „,ent of Disease by vibration. 



vibration, electricity and magnetism FUKF Also 

~ ' Offer. 

( 


our Special 60 Day Reduced Price 

Sl^n the coupon now.Sfa^' 

LINDSTROM, SMITH CO 

253 LaSalle St., Dept.lMChicugo, Ill, 

Agents Wanted 


<y electricity and muguetlsm. 




Name 


A dd res s. 


UOud hustling 
ssnUrtive* In every 
Exclusive territory. 


Please s ay j *' I s a zv the ad. in Good Health'’ 
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gT/>e Battle Creek Schools 

A Great Missionary System 



An Edu¬ 
cation 
without 
Money 


Conducted in Connection with the 
Famous Battle Creek Sanitarium 

Ire you planning to be A Physician, A ffurse, A 

Teacher of Health, A Coof{, A Leader in Domes¬ 
tic Science, A Hygienic Dressmaker, An 111- 

R^ound Gospel of Health Evangelist? 

9 S ^ 

Nowhere else in the world are such splendid opportunities offered as here for a 
thorough and many-sided training at so small a cost. Here the highest standard of tech¬ 
nical scientific knowledge is joined with that of perfect Christian ideals. The great need of 
the world at the present time is strong men and women prepared for grand and noble enter¬ 
prises. Of one of these schools, the American Medical Missionary College, Stephen Smith, 
A. M., M. D., LL. D., of New York City, a well-known medical teacher, and one of the 
most eminent physicians and surgeons in the world, says: “Standing alone as the pioneer 
institution devoted exclusively to the training of those who have been chosen to go before His 
face into every city and place whither He Himself would come,' it inaugurates a New Era 
in the efforts to evangelize the world." 

JUST NOW there is opportunity for a limited number of earnest men and women of 
mature years and established character to matriculate in these schools. JUST NOW there 
is set before YOU the privilege of elevating yourself from the lowest round of the ladder to 
the greatest height to which you are capable of climbing, and all without money. 

Do Not Slight This Opportunity! Write at once for Calendar of the Course in 
which you are interested. 

Address, ===== 

vs ^ SECRETARY BATTLE CREEK SCHOOLS, v? v? 

Sanitarium, Batttle Creek, Mich. 


Please say, 


ff I saw the ad . in Good Health'* 
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gO c Our Special Price for $1.50 gO c 

(Copyrighted) 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKS 

, ... 

BOOKS FOR BOYS 


On Board a Whaler.*.. . By Thomas W. Hammond 

Chivalrlc Days. . By Elbridgc S. Brooks 

The Way to Duty.. '• 

The Long Walls. .r.. ..*• '* 

The Last of the Arawaks. By Frederick A, Oder 

Under the Star-Spangled Banner. By Captain F.S. Brtreton 

One of the Fighting Scouts .. ... . . . *• “ 

Fighting under the Southern Cross. By Claude //. Wetmore 

Incaland.. “ M 

In a Brazilian Jungle.. —....... 

In the Days of Jefferson. By Hetektah Buttcrworth 

The Story of Magellan.. “ “ 

The Knight of Liberty..*.*— . *' 

Cascabel the Conjurer.. By Jules Verne 

The Wreck of the Franklin. . M 


Captain Sam.. By Geo. Cary Eggleston 

The Signal Boy. . . .. ** 

The Wreck of the Redblrd.. 

Under Orders...«,. .By Kirk Monroe 

Prince Dusty...*. ..... “ " 

The Coral Ship. ... ** 11 

The Golden Talisman. . By H. Phelps Whitmarsk 

The Windfall . By William 0 . Stoddard 

Chris, the Model Maker. . .... ** “ 

Success against Odds.. . “ “ 

Joel, a Boy of Galilee. .. By Annie Fellows Johnston 




BOOKS FOR GIRLS 

The Autobiography of a Tom-Boy. . By Jeannette L. Gilder 

The Tom-Boy at Work... . . . “ M 

The Rainbow Bridge.. By Frances Margaret Fox 

The Girls of Banshee Castle.. By Rosa Mulholland 

Secret of the Everglades. By Bessie Marchant 

Sweetbrier and Thistledown. -By James N, Baskett 

Reels and Spindles. . By Evelyn Raymond 

A Popular Girl. . . By May Baldwin 


gO c Our Special Price for $1.50 ^O c 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKS 

All books sent post-paid. CHATTER!ON-PECK CO., 296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please say 


I saw the ad . in Good Health" 
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Comfortable, yet graceful, a 
firm, satisfactory support to 
the form, yet yielding readily 
to the natural movements of 
the body. A well-made and a 
well-fitting garment. No stays, 
no steels. Such are the attri¬ 
butes of 






The Good Health Waist 




Perfect. Substitute^ Jor the Corset . 

Do you realize that more than ninety women out of every hundred are physically deformed, 
through the wearing of unhealthful, ill-fitting garments ? Out of seventy-four young women 
students at one academy, examination by a physician, proved that all but three were suffering from 
curvature of the spine. This deformity was only one of the many evil results of corset wearing . 

THE GOOD HEALTH WAIST was designed by experts in the matter of healthful dress to take 
the place of the corset. It is a physiological garment, carefully adapted to the natural require¬ 
ments of the body in every respect, ana at the same time calculated to serve the purposes of 
beauty and gracefulness. 

So confident are the makers of this garment in its merits that the Waist is sold under the 
following guarantee: — 

Send for the Waist at the regular terms. Keep it ten days. If at 


the end of that time you are not satisfied with it in every particu¬ 
lar, send it bach, and the entire purchase price will be refunded. 

You buy the waist with this distinct understanding. 

THE GOOD HEALTH WAIST is washable and adjustable. We carry three qualities: Medium 
weight, Jean twilled; a lighter weight, Batiste, for summer wear; and a heavier weight, Sateen. 

PRICES: White Jean or Batiste, 30-38, $1.25; 40-42, $1.50; 44-46, $1.75 
White Sateen, 30-38, $1 75; 40-42, $2.00; 44-46, $2.25 

All other sizes or odd measurements, made to order on short notice, for 25 cents additional. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING.— Take bust, hip and waist measurements snugly over the un¬ 
dergarments. 

Write your name and address in 
the space below and send to us, 
and we will send you, postpaid, 
our new illustrated descriptive 
catalog. 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

38 College Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 



. CUT OUT THIS COUPON -. 

At no cost to me, please send your 
new catalog to — 


NAME 


( Address ) 



Please say, 


“I saw the ad. in Good Health” 
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To all new subscribers sending us $1.50 for the year 1908, we will send the October, 
November and December, 1907, issues ABSOLUTELY FREE, 

THE WAVERLEY 

Claims the proud distinction of being the oldest and best-known story magazine published in 
America. “You liked THE WAVERLEY years ago! You’ll like it better now ”—the 
same captivating stories— on /y better and more modern — pure, wholesome, entertaining, stories 
of love, romance and adventure ! 


Two Serial Stories 

The November WAVERLEY contains the open¬ 
ing chapter of 

“The Discoverers” 

By ERNEST LYALL MISNER 

One of the most powerful and fascinating serial stories 
that has ever been written, entwining a chain of trag¬ 
edy, thrilling adventures, pathos and lovej forming a 
most dramatic and absorbing story. 

“Antone, or Tales of 
My Landlord” 

Is the title of a series of real, human-heart history, 
written by 

DR. WM. S. BIRGE 

Author of “Senhor Antone,” “In Old Rosseau,” 
“Anita,” etc. 

In any phase of life it is* the true experiences that 
appeal. 

This scries of stories, which arc both varied and 
pleasing, full of characteristic romance and delightful 
humor, will continue for several months. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 

Send 11 s $1.50 by post-office or express money order, bank draft or registered letter, and 
we will send you the Magazine for the entire year of 1908, and also the October, November 
and December, 1907, issues FREE. Address, 

WAVERLEY PUBLISHING CO., 262 Washington St., Boston. Mass. 

A sample copy sent upon receipt of 10 cents. 


Our Contributors 

Then, too, there will be stories by such well-known 
and popular writers of fiction and verse as — 

ANNIE BALDWIN DUNNELL 
JAMES A. BEVERLEY 
HOWARD L. ANDREWS 

(HOWARD LAURIE) 

H. L. GOODWIN 

D. D. DESHANE 

STEPHEN TRACEY LIVINGSTONE 
HOWARD EATON WALKER 
MARGARET HOLMES BATES 
ELIZABETH GLIDDEN WOOD 
ARTHUR W. BEER 

ELIZABETH L. STOCKING 

Remember, there is no other magazine like the 
“grand old WAVERLEY,” with its 58 years of 
continuous and ever-increasing popularity. 


Please say, " f saw the ad. in Good H e a l t h ' ’ 
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Institutions using the same methods for the restoration and pres¬ 
ervation of health that have proved so successful in the older institu¬ 
tions at Battle Creek, Mich., St. Helena, Cal., and Boulder, Colo. 

Circulars furnished on application. You can see Southern Cali¬ 
fornia while stopping at these Sanitariums. 


When you visit the beautiful orange groves of Redlands and 
Riverside, stop at Loma Linda, or the “Hill Beautiful/* 

Loma Linda Sanitarium is sixty-two miles east of Los Angeles on 
the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, located upon a hill 
125 feet high. It. stands in a valley amid orange groves, fruits, and 
flowers, for which this section is famous. Surrounding this valley on 
every side are emerald hills and snow-capped mountains. Loma Linda 
has been justly called a veritable “Garden of Kden.” Address, 

LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM 

LOMA LINDA, CALIFORNIA 




Paradise Valley 
Sanitarium 

An ideal winter resort en¬ 
joying the famous climate of 
.Southern California at Iter 
best. Two hundred and fifty 
clear days in the year. Mini¬ 
mum temperature during De¬ 
cember, 38; January. 46. 
Mean temperature during 
December, 48; January, 51. 

This is a well-regulated anil 
thoroughly equipped medical 
and surgical establishment. 
Conducted after the order of 
the famous Battle Creek San¬ 
itarium. 

Write for Catalogue. 


Glendale Sanitarium 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 

* 

Southern California’s 
GREAT HEALTH RESORT 


Battle Creek Sanitarium physicians, 
nurses, methods of treatment, and diet. 
I’p-to-date treatment rooms just com¬ 
pleted. New gymnasium. Delightful 
climate. Building steam heated, electric 
lighted, electric elevator. Reasonable 
rates. lust the place the sick and over¬ 
worked have DREAMED OF AND 
LONGED FOR. Electric cars leave 
Huntington Building, 6th and Main 
Streets. Los Angeles, for the Sanitarium 
every thirty minutes. Write for full 
particulars and free booklet B. Tuber¬ 
cular. insane, or objectionable cases not 
admitted. 



Please say, '' / s a w the ad . in Good Health'* 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 

School of Health & 

Household Economics 


A MOST thorough, practical, scien- 
^ *- tific and up-to-date school. Well- 
equipped laboratories, competent instruct¬ 
ors. An opportunity for practical work, 
if desired. 

c. Send for circulars. Address, 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium School 
of Health and Household Economics 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Please sax, * * I saw the ad. in G o n n hi b a t t ii«J * 
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But send it 
know that you 


My Name . 

My Address. 


Simply a coupon. 

NOW. Let us 

are thinking about getting a new 
piano,— or that you might exchange 

your old 

Don't think that the high Reputation and high \ pjanO tor 
Qualify of the Wing Piano means lhat the , -- 

price is going to be exorbitant. ‘Don’t think that X 2 DCIlCr 
to get a piano at moderate price and on proper terms , \ 0116 

you must take an unknown, low-grade “ Merchandise” \ 

piano. And don’t rush to the other extreme , paying an \ this tor 
exorbitant price for a piano whose reputation is based on 

its high price instead of on its Musical Qualities. jUlir UfVIl 

You must have the WING Book and the WING Offers , or you SSliC. WC 

can’t buy, or judge piano Values , safely. \ Il3V6 311 

otter tor 
YOU. 

tire Pre-Eminently Musical Pianos. Manufactured in New York City for Nearly 
40 Years Past, They are Widely Known and Admired for Their Supreme 
Vibration, and the Flutelike Quality of that Vibration. 


WING & SON 

No. 864-396 West 13 lh St. 
NEW YORK 


Send Me Your Offers. 

Explanation of Your Sys 
tem. Miniature Models 
of Wing; Pianos, 
Book of Complete 
-v Information 
About Pianos 
-FREE. 


WING PIANOS 


As an instrument, serving and re 
sponding to the player's touch, the 
Wing Piano is perfect. Passages 
of power are rendered without con¬ 
sciousness of effort. 

Delicate runs uml embellishments 
are very pure in tone—free fi om the 
usual noise of stroke. A light, 
springy touch, not tiresome even to 
an invalid. 

The ttidies of the household we are 
sure will certainly realise the impor 
tance of having a first-class, artistic 
piano of reputation, one that will for 
a lifer ime fulfill everv requirement 
of either the finished musician or of 
the little ones “taking lesions" or 
of honored visitors. 

You attend to and are responsible 
for the musical education of the 
children. 

Yon decide upon the refined char¬ 
acter and culture of all the home 
surroundings. 

The piano you select is the most 
conspicuous article in the parlor or 
drawing room. By the piano your 
family and your home will be judged 
by visitors. 

If you select a piano with a cheap, 
thin, woody tone and disagreeable 
touch vour musical taste and gen* 
eral culture will be disapproved. 


Compute the value we offer and 
the proofs we offer you. Compare 
not only the Wing Piano i«self but 
the basis on which you will make 
yotn purchase. 

It is not only what we offer, it is 
the way we invite investigation of 
our offers and the way our offers 
if and investigation. 

To help in vour selection of a 
piano we have published a large 
oooh. 

This farce and handsome book. 
Which we want to send von free by 
early mail, explains the entire s to - 
iect of pianos. 

A book ot 156 pages— handsomely 
bound—d is called “The Book 
of Complete Information About 
Pianos”; it tells about the very 
first piano; the qualities of labor, 
felt, ivories and woods used in 
every artistic piano and compaies 
high qualities with the cheaper 
kind used in inferior pianos. 

It explains the devices of 
the average dealer and agent, 

Illustrates the “Noteac 
cord" commended bv Pade 
rewski. Describes what con 
statutes a musical piano tone. 

Send directly to ns for the 
book as we do not send either 


our books or our pianos to piano 
stores. 

Its illustrations are interesting 
and instructive to children. 

From correspondents all over the 
World we hear “Your sumptuous 
book ot Piano Information and 
your miniat me modelsare the finest 
and most costly musical exhibits 
we have evet seen.” 

You will want to see anyway the 
handsome books, miniature piano 
models, etc., which n r send you tree. 
so that von can think them over 
and can have them in your hands to 
compare with every other piano 
offer that may come to you. 

Remember we sell these instiu- 
nients at tust about one-half the 
prices of the lew others that most 
nearly approach the Wing quality 
ot tone. 


Tear off the Coupon NOW. Fill it in and mail it without 
delay. Whether vou may buy soon—or not for a long while: 
no matter what other piano you may be considering—no mat¬ 
ter if you feel that the money is not ready—vou owe this much 
to yourself and family to get our offers and to get them at 
once. It puts you under no obligation. Sit right down and 
send the coupon now. 

864-396 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 


WING & SON, 



Please say, 


I saw the ad. in Good Health” 
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The Only Line 

with THROUGH SLEEPER to 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

From MICHIGAN POINTS, is 

The Grand Trunk 
Ry. System 


We also operate Through Coach and Sleeper Service to TORONTO 
MONTREAL, BOSTON, PORTLAND, NEW YORK 
BUFFALO, DETROIT and CHICAGO 


Our Trains are Made up of Modern Equipment 
And Our DINING CAR SERVICE is Unexcelled 


For full information apply to nearest agent, or write 

GEO. W. VAUX, A. G. P. 6 T. A. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


¥ 


Please say, “ 1 saw the ad, in Good Health” 
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Is Your Health Perfect? 


Have you just that vigor of muscle and brain that goes to make “ perfect health ” ? 

•‘GOLD DOLLARS 

Would not tempt me to sell the good done me by my first month’s membership in 
the International Health League,” says one member. 

Do not make the mistake of some in supposing that we only Have members 
among those ill. If sick, we show you what to do to get well and then, better yet, 
we keep you well . Most people are well just because it “ happens so.” We show 
you how to make your plans for Health, Strength, Happiness and Success. 

Here is a combination which ought to interest every “ thinker.” 


ALL YOURS FOR. A MONEY ORDER FOR $1. 


Full membership one year in the League, . . price, $0.50 

Official monthly magazine of the League, . . price, .50 

Certificate of Membership, good for life, . . . price, .50 

Health Coupon, good for consultation by letter upon Bny 

health matter relating to yourself or family, . - price. 1.00 


Here is a Value of $2.50, Which 
is yours for a money order for 


$ 1.00 


Now you have read it once — turn right hack and read it once more, then ask yourself the question, 
“CAN I AFFORD NOT TO ACCEPT THIS OFFER?’* Then DO IT. 

Established seven years. 20,000 members in every English-speaking country. No experiment — 
we do things. No drugs. 


' INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE A 


406 South Sallna Street 
SYRACUSE. N. Y., U. S. A. 


A LUXURIOUS HOME 

FOR THE SICK AND CONVALESCENT 


EMPLOYING all ra¬ 
tional methods, hydro¬ 
therapy, massage, electro¬ 
therapy, electro-light baths, 
diet, etc. For the treatment 
of acute and chronic ail¬ 
ments, such as rheumatism, 
nervous diseases, Bright’s 
disease, gout, diabetes, stom¬ 
ach and intestinal disorders, 
anemia, diseases of women, 
etc. No contagious diseases 
taken. For particulars, rates, 
etc., write for Booklet U A” 
to — 


PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUM, 1929 Girard Ave.,Philadelphia^. 

Or to H. B. KNAPP. M. D.. Supt. 



Please say, 


' 1 1 saw the ad. in Good Health” 
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c Tkc New England Sanitarium 

MELROSE, MASS. 

OFFERS JUST THE ADVANTAGES WHICH INVALIDS NEED AND DESIRE : 


1. A complete medical equipment of the 
best appliances, not only for treatment, but 
for accurate diagnosis. 

2. Ample accommodations in new build¬ 
ings with every modern convenience. (The 
cut shows one of five large buildings.) 

3. Large, sunny rooms overlooking mag¬ 
nificent landscape views. 

4. Beautiful surroundings, spacious 
lawns, lake shore, woodlands, nature every¬ 
where. 

5. Close proximity to the metropolis of 
New England. 

The New England Sanitarium is the 
Eastern exponent of the Eatrje Creek Sani¬ 
tarium methods. It is just the place to 
recuperate from tired nerves and brain fig. 

Send for illustrated circular showing views of the Middlesex Fells in which the Sanitarium is located. 

Address: NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, - MELROSE, MASS. * 

Or. C. O. PRINCE. M. D.. Supt. 


THE BEST GIFT FOB. A YOUNG GIRL 

Letters of a Business 
Woman to Her Niece 

By CAROLINE A. RULING Editor of The Bookseller and Latest Literature 

Miss Hilling has utilized the experiences of twenty years in business life, in these 
letters which are designed to be helpful to younger women. 

Bright, chatty, entertaining. Every gir] will read with pleasure and interest. They will 
teach her many things which she should know, whether she ever has to earn a living or not. 

The New York Observer says: 

“This is nearly a perfect book of its kind, and it is a kind for which there must he a 
great place among the multitude of girls and young women who are in or are entering 
business occupation. There is need for just such a large-hearted, high-minded common- 
sense and motherly book as this. We commend the book to all young women in stores 
and offices* and to the friends of such young women as a most pleasing, suitable and 
useful present to make them.” 

Handsomely bound in decorated cloth, portrait frontispiece, and neatly boxed 
for presentation purposes, 12 mo. in sire, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 

The Justitia Publishing Company, 90 ch!S!m s ‘ 



IUcasc say, " / saw the ad . in Good Health"' 
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Four Great Essays 

on Vegetarianism 

And a Vegetarian Cook Book, FREE. 

“ Pork, or the Dangers of Pork-Eating Exposed.” 

“ Plutarch’s Essay on Flesh-Eating.” 
“Ethics of Flesh-Eating.” 

“ Biblical Flesh-Earing.” 

“ Natural Food Recipes,” by Mrs. E. E. Kellogg 

(Containing 120 Recipes). 


r 'PHE above set of booklets, which should be in the hands of 
A every Vegetarian and student of diet and matters of right 
living, will be sent post free, in connection with one three 
months* subscription to GOOD HEALTH, at the regular 
price of 25 cents. Canadian subscribers pay 10 cents extra, to 
cover foreign postage. 

This offer will not be repeated. Fill out the coupon at once. 


The Publishers ol GOOD HEALTH Michigan jG' 


A Quiet, Well~E quipped Sanitarium near Chicago 


This Sanitarium 
is locared in Hins¬ 
dale, unc of Chi¬ 
cago’s most delight¬ 
ful suburbs, on the 
Burlington Railroad. 

Its charming 
grounds comprise 1 6 
acres of rolling land 
covered with virgin 
forest and fruit or¬ 
chard. 

A most ideal place 
for invalids, with full 
equipment for sani¬ 
tarium work. Build¬ 
ing is lit by electric¬ 
ity, private tele¬ 
phones in each room, 
beautiful outlook 
from every window. 



Open air treat¬ 
ment, Swedish move¬ 
ments, hydrotherapy, 
electric-light baths 
and electrical treat¬ 
ments, massage, 
scientific dietetics, 
sun-baths, and sensi¬ 
ble health culture, 
cure thousands of in¬ 
valids where ordinary 
means have failed. 


Try what scientific 
physiological meth¬ 
ods can accomplish 
at the 

HINSDALE 

SANITARIUM 


An Artistically Illustrated Booklet, giving Full Information, may he obtained by addressing 

THE HINSDALE SANITARIUM. Hinsdale, Illinois 

Or, DAVID PAULSON, M. D., Supt. 


Please s ay t * ‘ / saw the ad. in Good Health’* 
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OBESITY 

Belts are used to advantage by corpulent 
people, both ladies and gentlemen, to re 
dace corpulency and trive shape to a pen 



duiousor relaxed ohdomen. The use ot 
these belts reduce the size ati«l le:»i.- no 
room for superfluous fat to uccuomtate. 

Elastic Stockings 

for enlarged veins, weak or 
swollen joints, or where there 
is tenderness, itching:, or burn* 
ingr, are the recognized relief 
and cure for these ailments. 

\ 1 Literature gratis. Correspond 

tree invited 

JL SHARP 4 SMITH 

92 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. Ill. 
ft Door# North of Washington Street 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

8uth Grade Surgical Instruments. Hospital Supplies. 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses, Crutches, Etc 


“Meatless Dishes" 


A COPY FREE 

A unique cook-book uving tested recipes for 
healthful, appetizing dishes without meat or 
animal fats. Sent free, postpaid, as a premium 
to new subscribers o-lv who remit 25 cents for 
three months* subscription to the 

Vegetarian Magazine 

The only publication of its kind in America. 
Official organ of the Vegetarian Society of 
America and all its branches. Read it and 
learn bow lo become stronger, healthier, brain¬ 
ier, humancr, happier! VYjrth many times its 
cost to any one wanting lo better his or her 
condition in life. 

Get the magazine for .* months on trial ( 25 c) 
and “Meatless Pishes” thrown in. 

Or if preferred, a copy of "CLEANLINF. C S 
TIIE FIRST PRINCIPLE OF HYGIENE,” 
free with three months’ subscription. 

Or Adelaide Johnson’s great book. *77 or- 
tfiony, the Ural Secret of Health, Happiness 
iritl Success/’ free with six months’ subscrip¬ 
tion ( 50 c). 

Or nil three of the^ above books sent free 
upon receipt of $r,oo for a year’s subscription. 

These premium offers open for a limited time 
only. Better remit today. You won't regret 11 ! 

Vegetarian Magazine 

80 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO 

5ampie Copy Free. 



The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of this powder 
makes it one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 

Prickly Heal 
Nettle • Rash 
Chafed Skin 
etc., etc., etc. 

It* is an excellent 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET, 
and is especially 
adapted— 

FOR 

INFANTS 


Delightful after 
Shaving 


Price, postpaid 
23c per ftox, 


Agents Wanted 


The Journal of the Outdoor Life 

The Journal of the Outdoor Life, the official organ of 
Om National Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, offers six valuable numbers, replete 
with timely instructions for '‘taking the cure," for 
50 rents. 

Here are some of the leading articles in the numbers 
for sale, each of which contains much other luteresting 
matter: 

October, 1006.—IIow to be comfortable sitting out in 
winter, giving expert advice regarding shelter, chairs, 
tables, coverings, clothing, the hands, feet, and wrap¬ 
ping up; The Error of Climate in the Treatment of Tu¬ 
berculosis, by J. W. Kime, M. I).; The Distinction be¬ 
tween Recreation and Amusement, and Health Rules fol¬ 
lowed by the tuberculous patients of Ciicli* Sain. 

November, 1906. Sleeping Outdoors in Winter, in¬ 
cluding practical suggestions about clothing, shelter, 
making the bed and dressing for bed; Hawaii, the Land * 
of Perpetual Sunshine: The Climate of Arizona for In- 0 
valid*, by Isaac W. Brewer, M. T>.: The Management 
and Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis, by Boyd Cor- 
wick, M. D. 

December, 1906.— Personal Hygiene, Fresh Air, the 
Cnro of the Body, Nutrition, the Cough and the Expecto¬ 
ration, by John W, Heffron, M. D.. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Some Winter Sports that are permissible and pastimes 
forbidden the tuberculous: Fresh Air at Night. 

January, 1907. — Quacks nod Quackeries, their blight¬ 
ing influence on the lives of the tuberculous, by 8 . A. 
Knopf. M. D., New York; Tim English Sanatorium, by 
Vincent Y. Bowditch, M. D., Boston, Muss. 

February, 1907, — Tuberculosis Classes, the history of 
a new work which is doing great good, by John B. 
Iluwes, .Tr., M. D.. Boston, Mass.: The Duly of the 
Consumptive, by William M. Beggs, A, B., M. D., Den¬ 
ver, Colorado; Tuberculosis Work in Europe and the 
United States, by Joseph Walsh, M. D.. Philadelphia. 

March, I DOT. — Gospel of the Open Air — Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia and Arizona, 11 health seeker's experiences there 
— Advice to the unrogenerutc patient. 

All six numbers for 50 cents. 

Journal ol the Outdoor Life, Trudeau. Adirondacks, N. Y. 

Send in your subscription with your orders, $1 a year. 


P ic tt sr s a y 


‘' / s u tu the ad. in Go o u II ealth' 
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Chicago Sanitarium 

28 E—33d PLACE 



Near Cottage drove Ave. 

A quiet, restful location near Lake Michigan and Parks 

RECOVER vour HEALTH while 
PROMOTING your BUSINESS 

A thorough Sanitarium combining scientific treat¬ 
ment, accurate diagnosis, and proximity 
to the business center. 

FRANK J. OTIS, M. D., Supt. 


“FIDDLESTICKS!” 

Is what many a ruptured patient says when he hears 
of a new tniss. He has been foolea so often that he 
has little or no faith left. All that is necessary to con¬ 
vert this honest skeptic into a firm believer in our 

Huston Automatic Truss 

Is for him to give it one (air trial. 



It works on a new principle. 

Really satisfactory. Easily adjusted. May he 
worn night and day. Weighs only a few ounces. 

Gold on a positive guarantee. 

Price, $6.60 

Money refunded If desired. 

Send size around body in line with rupture. 
Once adjusted, this truss cannot be displaced by 
any motion of the body. Correspondence so¬ 
licited. 

HUSTON BROTHERS 

Makers <if Tru.si**, A>t<lomi»al Supporters, Deformity Apparatus etc. 

35 Randolph Street, CHICACO, ILL. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Here is a chance for you to earn money enough after school and on holidays to 
buy new skates for this winter, a sled, a football, a camera, or something else 
that you have long been wanting. 

Dozens of boys and girls have tried selling GOOD HEALTH. They have 
found it a magazine that every one is interested in and one that sells easily. For 
when a person has bought a copy of GOOD HEALTH one month, lie usually is 
willing to buy it the next month and frequently becomes a subscriber. The work 
is pleasant and very profitable. 

What these Boys and Girls Have Done, You Can Do 

We make it especially easy for you to start. Simply write us a postal saying, 
“I want to sell GOOD HEALTH,” and we will send you five copies free. After 
you have sold these, you can obtain as many copies of the magazine as you want 
at five cents each, selling tham at tl^ regular price of ten cents per copy. 

People who are familiar with the magazine know it is worth twice what we 
charge for it. When writing, address: 


Circulation Manager of GOOD HEALTH 


Please say, “ / s a za the ad. i u Good Health" 
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American Motherhood 

is a monthly magazine devoted to the mother, the 
child and the home. Every mother knows- that the 
happiness or misery—success or failure —of her lit¬ 
tle one depends upon the knowledge and sympathy 
*hc puts into the bringing up. Sample copy free. 

To strictly new subscribers we make these trial 
offers: 

15 Mouths for $1.00 
4 Months for .26 

The Teaching Truth Series, written by Dr Mary 
Wood-Alien, is now published und handled entirely 
by the publishers of American Motherhood, as are 
some other espeeially desirable hooka, and can be 
obtained at the following prices, postpaid: 

Almost a Man .$0.50 Child Confidence 
Almost a Woman. 60 Rewarded . $0.25 

Teaching Truth . .50 Parents' Problems. 1.00 

Caring for the Baby .50 Ideal Married Life 1.10 

OTHER WORKS. 

Mother’s Manual .$0.90 

Just Away. 60 

Baby's Record.56 

Husband and Wife . 90 

LEAFLETS. 

Since the beginning of 1907 nil the leaflets have 
been revised and greatly improved. The new leaflets 
ure handsome in appearance, printed on better und 
heavier paper, uniform in size — <J14 x5^i in. —and 
are especially adapted to go in an ordinary business 
envelope. Best, of nil, the prices ure lower than 
ever, und include postage' to home or foreign coun 
i rise, Wife 

No. Title of Leaflet. Each 100 

.1 Sacrednees and Respon, of Motherhood. 2c $ -10 

2 Teaching Obedience . 2c .40 

3 Proper Diet, Children Coder 5 Yenrs. .'2c .40 

4 Purification of Desire . 2c ,40 

5 Pure Life for Two . ..2e .40 

0 Helps for Mothers of Boya .8c .00 

7 A Preventable Disease . .He .60 

8 The Chamber of Pence .3c .00 

9 Moral Education through Work. , .3c .80 

10 A Noble Father .. 2c .40 

11 Parenthood and Purity.He .60 

12 The Bird with u Broken Pinion.3c .60 

13 The Angel’s (lift .*3c .40 

14 The Cigarette and Youth.4c 1.00 

15 Truth for Lads . .4<j 1.00 

10 The Ideal Mother . 3c .40 

17 impurity in schools; how to deal with it .2c 10 

18 What shall he taught, mid who shall 

tench it ? . ... .3c .80 

19 Training the Appetite .3c .60 

20 Work as an element in character bldg. .Be .00 

21 The father as his son's counselor. . . .2o .40 

22 Confidential relations between mothers 

and daughters 2c .40 

23 Infl'ceof manual training on character,.2o .40 

24 When Does Bodily Education Begin /.2e .40 

25 Johnnie and the Microbes. .. 2c .40 

26 Purity in the Home .3c .60 

27 The Integrity of the Sex Nature ... ,8c .60 

28 The Overthrow of Coercion .2c .40 

29 A Friendly Letter to Boys..2c 10 

30 Conscientious Compromises . 2e .40 

31 Keep Mother and Me Intimate ,2c . 4»» 

32 Adolescence.3c .60 

33 To Expeetnnt Fathers .3c .60 

34 Preparation for Parenthood ..5c 1.30 

35 Manual Training in Element. Schools. 1c 1.00 

36 The Confessions of n Mother.2c .40 

3 7 The Arm Around the Boy.. Ue .HO 

38 The Punishment that Educates.4c 1.00 

39 The Child of tlie Poor. .3c 00 

-10 .Sitting at Childhood's Feet to Learn.3c .60 

41 The Fussy Mother ..3e .60 

BOOKLETS. 

300 The Cause of the Child ..8o each 

301 Opening Flower of Manhood.7c " 

302 Ilow to Conduct Mothers’ Clubs.. 8c “ 

Please order by number. The 100 price is allowed 

strictly and only on orders of 100 of one kind. 

For f>0 leaflets assorted as desired, $1.00—for 100 
assorted, $1.50, postpaid. Booklets not included. 

AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD, 

Coopcrstown, N. Y. 


NIAGARA 

FALLS 

IN 

WINTER or 

SUMMER 

IS THE GRANDEST AND 
MOST BEWILDERING = 
NATURAL SCENE ON THE 
AMERICAN CONTINENT 


It is reached direct by the — 

Michigan j 
Central 

"The Niagara Falls Route” 

ALL TRAINS PASSING THE 
FALLS BY DAY STOP FIVE 
MINUTES AT FALLS VIEW 
STATION, AFFORDING A NEAR 
AND COMPREHENSIVE VIEW 
OF RIVER AND CATARACT 


Stop-over at Niagara Falls is allowed 
on Through Tickets 



“America's Greatest Railway System 


WARREN J. LYNCH, 

Passenger Traffic Manager, 

O. W. RUGGLES, 

General Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO 
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Please say , 


%< I saw the ad. in Good Health” 
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$ 1.00 

AFTER JANUARY ist, 1908 

50 cents NOW 


And until Januarv ist next, 
when the subscription price 
will be increased from 50c 
to $t.oo for 

CooKing Club 
Magazine 

The Practical Culinary T^Ionthly 


While they last, three sample copies for 10 c 



COOKING CLUB PUB. CO.. Goshen.Ind. 



ALLEN FOUNTAIN BRUSH 

A 3-Minute Bath, Hot or Cold 

The ordinary old style bath brush, laden 
with filth, disease-brcuding errii-s ou«l jn.il*- 
onoua excretions from the body is fraught with untold dangers, and to 
the person of refinement is rri 

Wash rags and »pt ngea do in t open or cleanse pores, are superficial in 
action, unsanitary and rerm breodlnr, do i <>l rot rt?«li nr invigorate. 

The Allen Fountain Brxuh Is Sanitary and Belf-Cleanslng. Th* con- 
tinuMus flnw of water through the brush while in use prrveuts contann-* 
nation and accumulation of dirt and impurities. The only Brush 
ptMoeMlnv the throe essential functions—friction, shower and massage. 

The Only Bath Brush which «l one operation opens 1h© p«ro., thor¬ 
oughly cleanses the skin. Imparls a healthy tone And glow and puts one 
in condition to resist C"|d», La Grippe, ami all contacious or Infection* 
disease*. Its use promotes clear complexion, cheerful spirits, ami 
rofreshin* sleep. 

In the ordinary tub bath, you row-ash in water laden with dirt and 
Impurities. With The Allen Fountain Brush clean water only t* ap¬ 
plied to any portion of tho body at will. It ia the scientific bath for 
man.w<>man or c)UJd, old or young; strong or weak. The only safe bath 
for delicate women and children. 

Portable Outfit for Irnme orlravoling, Fotmtain Brush, 1 gal. Sanitary 
Fountain, Syringe Points, Regulator and Safely Floor J1i»t. Four Styles. 
Gem $3 "ft, jfiarara $4.75, Superb $6.00, Improved Superb ifi.50. 

Bathroom Outfit: Brush and Faucet Attachment (give *I:m faucet), 4 
styles. Gem $2.35, Niagara $2.75, Superb $3.1)0, Improved Superb $4.25. 

Allen Goods Guaranteed or money refunded. 


A Bath 

FOR, 

Beauty 

AND 

Health. 


ACENTS 

Make $50 
Weekly 
Ask for Terms. 

Please state 
whether yua 
•vent outfit for 
your own into 
or wantagency 



Mat only 
$1.75 


Mat Holds 3 Gals. 
Easily Emptied 


Writo 

for FREE BOOK 
Science of the Bath. 


Any 

Outfit Shipped 
on Rcciupt of Price. 


THE ALLEN MF6. CO., 1227 Adams Street, Toledo, 0. 



Adirondack Sanitarium 

LAKE. GEORGE, N. Y. 

COME TO OUR MOUNTAINS, 

Commune vylth God and nature among great. broad, 
beautiful hills of hemlock, spruce, pine and cedar, 

COME TO OUR LAKES, 

Quietly nestling In the laps of Ihe mountain*,—Invit¬ 
ing peace to the tired soul. 

COME TO OUR SUNNY SKIES, 

Beneath which the landscape offers an ever-changing 
scene of rare beauty. 

After Battle Creek System. Scientific Treatment and 
Positive Results. Booklets on request. 

E. F. OTIS, M. L) m Superintendent. 


Caterham Sanitarium dropalhic Institution 

Delightful location 
amid the picturesque 
scenery of the Cater- 
ham Valley, surround¬ 
ed by beautifully 
wooded hills, with 
charming walks along 
old-fashioned Surrey 
lanes. Onlv twenty 
miles from London. 

Hourly train service. 

Well-equipped bath 
and treatment rooms. 

Weit Mitchell Best Cure; Radian Heat. Electric Nauheim 
and Brine Baths; Vibratory Massage, High-Frequencv. Sinu¬ 
soidal. Faradic and Galvanic Electricity ; Massage, Manual 
Swedish Movements and Medical Gymnastics. 

Terms: $12.50 to $18 per WeeK 

FOR PROSHfeCTUS ADDRESS 

A. B. OLSEN, M. D., Supt., Caterham, Surrey, England. 


GAMBLING WITH HEALTH 

Is a dangerous practice, yet that is what you do every 
time you drink impure water, with its thousands of germs 
of the most fatal diseases. Avoid 
all risk by using the 

GATE CITY FILTER 

Which positively extracts all dis¬ 
ease germs and extraneous matter, 
rendering water absolutely PURE. 
Endojsed by Health Boards, Phy¬ 
sicians and Scientists everywhere. 

Thutnb S* rew (c) provides unfiltered wa¬ 
ter, tthen desired, in duett flow. 

Over i^o.ooo in use. Easily at¬ 
tached to anv faucet and cleaned. 
Price $5.00. Descriptive cir¬ 
culars upon request. 

Money Refunded If Not Satisfied. 
SEED FILTER CO.. - 1(4A DUANE STREET. N Y 




Please say, '' I saw the ad, in Good Health*' 
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d l o et yo m ur COOKING 



Wliy worry, watch and fret over 
a hot stove when you can put 
your meat, vegetables, custards, 
—In short, the whole meal for 
the whole family, Into my ample 
shelves aud cook It. as food 
never was or can he cooked In 
any other way over ONE Burner 
of stove, range, gas, gasoline or 
oil stove? 


I come in both round 
and square ahapen- 
both kinds have 
whistles. 

Prices: $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00, $4.50 up. 


No watching; nu hast¬ 
ing: nothing overdone 
nor underdone. I am the 


IDEAL 

COMBINATION 
STEAM COOKER and BAKER 


made of heavy tin or copper, with ALL COPPER, seamless 
drawn tnuk: seam leas top. No sharp corners on me to catch 
the clothing or hands, or to retain grease and dirt. 1 BLOW 
MV WHISTLE 20minutes before water tieeds replenishing: 
never go on strike nor talk hack. 1 CUT THE COST OF 
FUEL and WORK IN HALF.save time aud wenr aud tear 
ou your temper and vocabulary. I hold 13 one-quart cans In 
canning fruit. Write right now for 


r r/JD Prink 48 pages. 1 1 tells you all about me. Gives 
r I CC uuurv. fun details: letters from people all over 
the laud who would not do without me for teu times what I 
cost. AGENTS WANTED. 

Til TOLEDO COOKER CO.. Desk 102, 13 W. Bancroft St.. TOLEDO. 0. 


Home Bible Studies 

lor Winter Evenings 


I< the general title under which will he pre¬ 
sented the most valuable and interesting series 
of studies ever published in the 

“Signs of the Times.” 


This series will continue for six months, fol¬ 
lowing the Great World's Special Number !o be 
issued November i. 

The subscription price of the Signs of the 
Times remains $ 1.50 per year, and this series, 
including the Missions Number, will be fur¬ 
nished for 75 cents. 

Our new illustrated booklet describes both the 
Missions Number and this aeries of studies to 
follow. Sample copy will be sent you on re¬ 
quest. 


ADDRESS 

Signs of the Times 

Mountain View, - - California 


Foreign lady, vegetarian, musical, with pure 
French and German, wants position. Best refer¬ 
ences. Address, Good Health. 


Xmas Presents 

Send me only 25c, and I will send 
you a 

LOVELY COLORED REPRINT 

which, when framed, would sell 
for $1.25. 

I. H. MORRISON, 21 Hartley St., Woodfords, Maine. 


HY BOOK 



" HOW TO REMEMBER ” 

. Sent Free to Headers nf this Publication 


Stop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellect uu 
' your memory. EBay. Inupeusivo. i 

Income) glvea ready memory fnr fare*. _ 

business details, studies, conversation; develops will, 
public speaking, personality. 8**«d tor Free Booklet. 

Dickson Memory School, 906 The Auditorium, Chicago 


iiul^KT; 


- TRI-CITY SANITARIUM 

Situated on the Moline Bluffs Over¬ 
looking the Majestic Mississippi 



Offers the delight of a beautiful and ever changing 
landscape, besides a magnificently constructed and 
equipped building, the services of Sanitarium trained 
physicians and nurses, a carefully prepared and daintily 
served hygienic dietary, the most modern facilities for 
the care of surgical and obstetrical cases, and a quiet 
homelike atmosphere. 

An attractive illustrated booklet describing the 
institution, its advantages and methods, will be cheer¬ 
fully mailed to those interested if addresses are sent to 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUH, 

nOLINE ... ILLINOIS 


Please say 


"I saw the ad. in Good Health” 
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The National Home Journal 

Is n«>w a household necessity. It is really a gener¬ 
ous size dollar magazine selling at fifty cents a year. 
Agents are making respectable incomes, because 

IT SELLS AT SIGHT 

And gives large commissions and cash prizes. 

We want a new agent in everv town. Represent 
the publication the people want — it pays to give them 
something for their money. 

Write for agents’ terms and sample copies. 

HICKS CLARK, Circulation Manager 

THE NATIONAL HOME JOURNAL. - ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Weight, lf> lbs. 
Costs little. 



Folding 


Bath 

Tub 


# REQUIRES LITTLE WATER 

ALSO VAPOR BATH CABINETS 

Write for Special Offer. Address 

H. R. IRWIN. 103 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 



If you nre accustomed to receiving nr 
41. on your saving*, you may he surprised 
to learn that there is an ohl and reliable 
institution In New York City, strictly super¬ 
vised by the State Banking Department, 
and a* safe a* the best saving? bank in the 
land that has for years paid 5?. per annum 
to thousands of lit vestor.-,. large and «mall. 

Investment cert id cates *Uh>, *6on f fi.oooa 
specialty, but small savings <*1.00 upwards) 
also encouraged. Our booklet tells how 
and why. Please write for it. 

The Franklin Society 

FOR HOSE RttLVIXGS AND SAVINGS. 

One and Three lleekman Street, New York City. 

FOUNDED 1888. 


Lecture on “Unpolished Rice” 

By Rbv. Hrnrv S. Ct.i'BB. With too recipes, 15c. 
Six-ouncc sample of Japan unpolished rice by mail, 10c. 

VEGETARIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA. Frankford. Philadelphia. Pa. 


BE A LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMAN ,T» »"mf 

Soon you will be nn engineer nnd earn 
more. We tench you by mail. Only rail¬ 
way school in existence conducted by ac¬ 
tual railway officials. Our students make 
good. Best roads represented. Position* 
guaranteed to those mentally and phys¬ 
ically competent. U u ml reds needed 
now. Write today for catalog. 

The Wenthe Ry. Correa, 
rjv Box 103, Freeport, 


ureas neeaea yz 
catalog, etc. I 

es. School, /ZJ\\ 

t,m. //Jl\ 



THE NATIONAL 

BOSTON, MASS. 

A Magazine for Every Member of the Family 

Once a Bender of the National Magazine 
and You will Never be Without It 



National Magazine, $1.50 \ 

Good Health, • * 1.00 I 

Paris Modes, » * .50 Pric© 

Children’s Magazine, 1.00 \ $ 2.90 

$ 4.00 

“HEART THROBS” Book added to all clubs for 
JS 1.00 additional. 

Addreu all orden to NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

Boston, Mass. 


i General in Character 

Publishes the best action, verse; articles on travel, science 
and the borne. 

Editor Joe Mitchell Chappie 

Contributes a department, writing each month about ** \fTalrs 
at Washington.” giving you a real chatty, entertaining and Instruc¬ 
tive letter concerning the statesmen with whom he rulh* elbows, 
and telling ot the Irnpurtanl things that are happening in the affairs 
of the nation. 

Each month Mr. Chappie talks to his flocks of “Happy Hab- 
lters," as he calls them, and advocate's the perpetual smile that 
never wears oft, as the great panacea for all Immunity. 

He was the flrst editor logo to Paimira, nnd gave up fi." pages 
of a late number ot the NATIONAL In telling about It: he de¬ 
voted 00 pages to what he saw In Western Canada: and printed 
the biggest and best things about .me cat own—the old and the 
new—that have found their way Into prlnL 

Joe Chappie Is a “live wire” as an editor, and does not prom¬ 
ise things, but ran always !»e depended upon to do the biggest 
stunts and Ids happy, easy manner of telling of the-.,- things de¬ 
lights NATIONAL readers. 

The Book "Heart Throbs** 

Is one of the most striking successes of the day. and contains 
the choice selections of over 50.000 people. It Is the origin -,1 and 
only volume published containing the greatest human wcnilmenta 
—humorous nud pathetic—Iti prose and verse. 


Be Sure and Have the National Magazine 

ON YOUR LIST 


Please say , 


* * 1 saw the ad. in Good Health” 
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50c Genuine Drawnwork 

Handkerchiefs 


$|^0 


$ 2 .oo value: 


ROR $ 1.00 


These beautiful handkerchiefs 
are genuine hand drawnwork 
on fine linen lawn; 11 inches 
square. Assorted designs as 
illustrated. No. A, 40c; B, 
very sheer, 50c; C and D, 30c 
each. Our special introductory 
offer, all 4 handkerchiefs il¬ 
lustrated, sent postpaid for 
only SI Warranted genuine 
handwork. 

Genuine Coral Ofln 
NECKLACE ZUU 


Special Half Price Sale. 

These TWO NECKLACES for SI 




Warranted genuine, best imported rich color coral. 
For limited time the following sizes at half regular 
prict.-: 16-in. Necklace, twig coral, like inside Ulus- a 
tration, \\ith clasp, regular 40c, for 20c: 56-in. y 
Kan Chain, 42c; 16-iu. Necklace of genuine a 
round coral heads, like cut, regular $1.75. for f 

l Wm . to 


85c; both necklaces illustrated for $1.00. 

20-in. Mexican Drawn 


m 


: 52,00 


work CENTERPIECE 

Warranted genuine 
hand-made on pure, fine Irish 
linen; imported direct from mirx- «u, 

best workers in Mexico, Tlircc^^- 'v 

rows of fine drawnwork. hem*^^ V 
stitched, 20 in. square, good $2.50^L \ 

value, each $ 2 . 00 . Other sizes, sameV 21 

quality, :is follows: IO-iu„ 68 c; 12 -in,v 
811c; 16-t'i... $1.30: 24-in., $2.50; 33-in/V 

lunch cloth* $3.75. Linen Doilies to match, 
two f »k - 1 ; work; 6 in., 2 Sc; 8 -in., _ 

Special offer: 24-in. Centerpiece and six 6 -in. 
Doilies for §3.50. 


Genuine Indian Hand-Woven An nr 
SWASTIKA PILLOW TOP O/.ZD 



This pillow top is war¬ 
ranted all hand-woven by 
New Mexico Indians; the 
finest example of Indian 
blanket weaving procur¬ 
able. Rich red ground, 
with Indian good luck 
Swastika cross, and ends 
in black and white. Hand¬ 
some for the wall, den 
or cushion cover. Close, 
tight weave; will last a 
lifetime. 22 in. square. 
Mailed prepaid for $2.25. 
Two, matched, for $4.00. 


Genuine Hand Woven 

INDIA 
BASKET 


5 Free 


with orders 
for $ 1.00 or 
more (see il- 
lustration) 100 - 
Mcxican Drawn- 


page Art Catalog of 
work. Indian Rugs, Baskets. Pottery, 6 eta. 



The Francis E, Lester Co., Dept. CZ 12 

Mesilla Park. N. M. 

Largest Retailers Indian-Mexfcan Handicraft in the World 


r Heres Money-* 

If you are honest and ambitious, no matter 
where you live or what your occupation, we 
will train you in Real Estate work thoroughly 
by mail; appoint you our Special Represen¬ 
tative ; start you in a profitable business of 
your own. and help you make a splendid in¬ 
come. Men without capital have nere an op¬ 
portunity to become independent for life. 

Many Make Over $5,000 Yearly 

HERE’S THREE EXAMPLES-LET US SEND YOU OTHERS 

One Month’s Burnings, $900.—"Am now in full 
swing in my business and it is proving very remu¬ 
nerative indeed. During the last month we have 
handled just $18,000 worth of property on com¬ 
mission of 5%." C. G. Guy, Vernon, B. C. 

$350 in 15 Days.—“I haven’t spent more than 
15 days working at the Real Kstate business, and 
I’ve made about $350, and I expect to make an¬ 
other deal in a few flays that will clear me about 
$400." A. O. Johnson, Freewater, Ore. 

More Business Than Six Other Firms.—"Since 
taking your course, the first six months I sold 1250 
acres in our county and six pieces of property in 
our town. We have six real estate firms in our lit¬ 
tle town and I have sold more than all the rest put 
together. I tell them it pays to learn a business be¬ 
fore one starts in." 

John W. White, Greensburg, Ind. 

You can do as well with our system and help. —Write 
today lor full particulars and valuable book free. 
Address Dept. 379 , nearest office. 




How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength 
and Endurance 

Rond for my 64-page illtisirated 
book, Lung and Muscle Culture, 

the most Jnsiruellve treatise ever 

J mbllshed on ihe vital subject 
Jeep Breathing — Correct utifl 
Incorrect Breathing clearly vVP 
sort lied with diagrams and illu¬ 
strations. 

The information given in this 
book lias led thousands into tho 
correct, path to health and 
st.rciigt h. (n or200.000 already sold. 
Rent on receipt of lOe (stamps or 
coin). Address, 

Paul von Boeckmann 

Respiratory Specialist 

917 Bristol Bldg., 500 5th Are., NEW TORI 


GOING WEST? 


Reduced rates and through cars for household goods 
to arid from Colorado. Utah und Pacliie Coast points 

TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY, 


21 S T. Dearborn St., Chicago. 29 Broadway, New York City. 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, San Francisco, I.oa Angeles, Seattle 


Please say, 


I saw the ad. in Good Health” 
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The NO=BREAKFAST PLAN 
and Fasting Cure 

By DR. E. H. DEWEY 

The author in his preface says: “The hygiene un¬ 
folded is both original and revolutionary: its practi¬ 
cality is ol the largest, and its physiology beyond any 
possible question. Every line of this volume has 
been written with a conviction at white heat that en¬ 
forced lood in sickness and the drug that corrodes 
aie professional barbarisms unworthy of the times in 
which we live/' 

It is probable that no works on the restoration 
and preservation of health have attracted more wide¬ 
spread attention ur exerted a greater influence than 
those of Dr. Dewey. He entered upou a compara¬ 
tively new field in his special consideration of eating 
in its relation to health and vitality. 

This work presents his theories in a clear, concise, 
practical wav, giving the origin of the no-brcakfast 
plan as presented by Dr. Dewey, and the principles 
on which it is based, together with specific and defi¬ 
nite instructions tor the tarrying out of this method 
of living. The second part of the book takes up the 
matter of fasting as a cure, with cases and comments 
on them. 

Bound in Cloth, Price, $ 1.00 

If i .u mention Goon Health, will send HEALTH 
CULTURE ($ 1.00 a year) three mos. Free. Address. 

THE HEALTH-CULTURE. CO., 

501 S«. James, - • New York 

N. B. —SENT FREE, sample copy <*>f Health 
Culture and list of bov>ks. 


THE MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY 

A weekly illustrated paper 
devoted to Medical Mis¬ 
sionary work at home arid 
abroad. 

A Journal for the Home 

proclaiming the gospel of 
health and healing. The 
only periodical of its kind 
published in America. 

60 cents per year. Samples sent free. 

ADDRESS 

The Medical Missionary 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOFk! 

New Books on Entertaining 

Dinners and luncheons, Suppers, Breakfasts and Teas, Parties and Entertainments 


Compiled by PAUL PIERCE. Editor and Publisher of What To Eat: Superintendent of Food Exhibits. St. Louis World's Fair; 
Honorary Commissioner of Foods. Jamestown Exposition, and 

WHAT TO EAT FOOD MAGAZINE 

ANY ONE of the books would make a charming CHRISTMAS PRESENT. A gift for the only woman in the world would 
be the complete set. with WHAT TO EAT coming every month as a constant reminder of your thoughtfulness. 


DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS 

Dinner giving for the convenience of the busy 
housewife. How to Send the Invitation — li >w to 
Serve in Proper Form, Dinners nnd Luncheon* with 
Menus and Recipes Simple Menu — More Elabo¬ 
rate Menu— A Full-Course Dinner—The Ease of 
a Course Dinner -- Luncheon Menus — Simple Lunch¬ 
eon— More Elaborate Luncheon — Pinners and Enter 
tainments for Patriotic, Holiday and Special Oceu 
sions. “let* breakers, Suggestions for Dinner. 
Menu and Place Cards. Table Stories, Toasts. Table 
Decorations, Help* Over Hard Places — Hints to the 
Hostess — Pon’ts for the Table — The Emergency Mis 
tress —Passing the Loving Cup. 

SUPPERS 

Chafing Dish Suppers — German, Dutch and Bohe¬ 
mian Suppers —Entertaining in the Modern Apart 
incut—Suppers for Special Occasions —Miscellaneous 
Suppers. 


BREAKFASTS AND TEAS 

Breakfnsts at High Noon —Typical Breakfast Me¬ 
nus — Bride-Elect Breakfasts — Bon Voyage Brenk- 
fasts — Spring and Autumn Breakfasts. The Modern 
Five O'clock Tea — Scotch Teas—Japanese Teas — 
Valentine Teas—Miscellaneous Tea Parties. Unique 
Ideas for Teas. 

PARTIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

Card Parties — Parties for Patriotic, Holiday und 
Special Occasions—Dancing Parties and Cotillions — 
Children’s Purlies—Miscellaneous Parties. 

What To Eat 

THE NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE 

Awarded Grand Prize and Gold Medal, St. Louis 
World Fair—read in the United States Senate in 
support of National Food Legislation. The leading 
authority on the subject of Food, Health, and Enter¬ 
tainments. 


Send us three ($3.00) Dollars <P. O. Order, draft or check), and 
w-e w-ill send to any address you name, post-paid, the four books, 
or each book to a separate address, and we will enter your name, 
or any name you mention, as a subscriber to WHAT TO EAT for one year. 


HOW TO GET THE BOOKS 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 154-158 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please say , ' ‘ / s a w the ad. tn Good Health” 















GOOD HEALTH— ADVERTISING SECTION 


ST. HELENA, 
CALIFORNIA 


SANITARIUM 





The largest 
and best 
equipped in¬ 
stitution 
west of the 
Rock? Moan* 
tains, affili¬ 
ated with and 
employing 
the Battle 
Creek Sani¬ 
tarium meth¬ 
ods of treat¬ 
ment. Beau¬ 
tiful scenery. 
Delightful 
winter cli¬ 
mate. 

A postal 
will bring 
large illus¬ 
trated book¬ 
let. 


CALIFORNIA SANITARIUM, 




SANITARIUM CALIFORNIA. 

R. R. Sta& Exp. Office, St. Helena 


A NEW SONG 


Dedicated to Prohibition Workers in Behalf of the Boys 
of America. 

Barrel or Boy? 

Words and Music by F. F.. Bfi.den. 


AN INDICTMENT FOR MURDER 

Designed to wake up careless parents and otherwise good 
citizens, who authorize the saloon to kill. 


l Which iio you love most. 
Barrel or boy i 
See how the hell-host 
Work to destroy l 
You sell the license 
(Saintly decoy >, 

They sell ihe poison,— 

Who kill* the boy t 
CHORUS, 

Stand by the hoy. 

Vote for the boy \ 

Wc may defend bltn, 

We may destroy. 

God calls to you. 

Dare to he true. 

Heart, Home and Hcav’n cry, 
Stand by the boy ! 


j. Some, like the Levite, 
Praying, pass by, 

In pity glancing 
W here brothers lie. 
Not brother’s keeper, 
Sadly you say. 

Their blood doth cry out 
Your judgment day. 

5, Wake up the nation 1 
Killing is crime, 

In cv'ry station. 

In cv’ry clime, 

God save the people ! 

More than the king $ 
From dome and steeple 
True freedom ring. 


Strong solo for any voice, or may be used as duet. Power¬ 
ful chorus for mixed voices. Sheet music, 250 $ six copies, post¬ 
paid, Si. Special introductory price now, 15 c, postpaid. 

Very low rates per 100 copies to Prohibition workers or 
others interested in the welfare of the boys. 

Address the composer and publisher, 


F. E. BELDEN, » Battle CreeR, Mich. 


The High Park Sanitarium 

TORONTO, CANADA 

The Canadian Exponent of the BATTLE CREEK IDEA 



Most delightfully located in u western suburb of 
Canada's metropolis, on a high elevation overlooking a 
natural park Of BOO acres, with charming views of Lake 
Ontario from its spacious verandas, Just across the 
lake from Niagara Falls— 2 ^ hours by steamer. 

Thoroughly equipped with the most modern ap¬ 
pliance* for the administration of Hydrotherapy, Elec¬ 
trotherapy, Phototherapy. Mechanical Swedish Move¬ 
ments, Electric Light Baths, etc. Battle Creek physi¬ 
cians and trained nurses of both sexes in attendance. 

For descriptive literature and further information 
address— 

THE HIGH PARK SANITARIUM, 

144 Gothic Ave., Toronto Junction 

Or W. J. McCORMICX, M. D., Supt. 


Please say , ' ‘ / s a zv the 


ad. in Good Health” 


























The ELECTRIC-LIGHT BATH-CABINET 



No hot bath compares 
with the electriolight. Its 
radiant heat penetrates the 
tissues and has a benefi¬ 
cial effect upon them, as 
well as upon the skin, 
which is otherwise unat= 
tainable. Exhilaration and 
invigoration follow the use 
of the electric=light bath. 
It is for these reasons that 
many up=to=date business 
men are equipping their 
residences with these elec* 
tric=light baths. 

The Electric-Light Bath puri¬ 
fies the blood, and cleanses, 
whitens, and beautifies the skin. 
In such diseases as rheumatism, 
gout, obesity, and even such dis¬ 
orders as eczema, psoriasis, and 
most chronic forms of skin dis¬ 
ease, it is invaluable. 

Our 1907 Model 

Is the neatest, most compact, most sub¬ 
stantial and most efficient design yet 
brought out. The exterior form is square, 
while the mirrors of the interior are set in 


octagonal form, thus giving the strongest 
possible construction. The woodwork of 
the cabinet is quarter-sawed oak, beauti¬ 
fully paneled. The eight mirrors of the interior are of genuine first quality French plate glass. All wood surfaces of the in¬ 
terior, except the floor, are heavily white enameled, that no light may be unnecessarily absorbed. The floor is of hard maple, oiled. 

As this cabinet is very compact, occupying a floor space only 3 feet square, it is preeminently adapted to be used in resi¬ 
dences, as well as in professional bath-rooms. It is always ready for operation without a moment's effort in making ready. The 
cost of current for an ordinary hath is usually less than four cenrs. 

CL/P THE COUROn, AND SEND FOR O UN FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 


^lodern Medicine Company 
SUPPLIES. 

Send coupon for free literature on — 

The Modern Medicine Electric-Light Bath- 
Cabinet. 

The Solar Therapeutic Lamp. 

(Arc Light, Violet Ray.) 

The Thermo-Electric Lamp. 

(Incandescent on stand ) 

The Photophore. 

(Incandescent hand lamp.) 


The Thermophore. / 

(Electrically heated pad or blanket.) 

The Improved Sinusoidal Apparatus. 

(A wave current, giving massage effect.) 


Battle Creek, 
Mich . 


The Vibratory Chair. 

(A whole system of vibro- 


MODERN 
MEDICINE 
COMPANY 

The Centrifugal Vibrator. 

(A hand vibrator.) 

GENTLEMEN t Send , 
/ without cost to me, lit - 
/* eratura describing the 
, . . . ./ Electric-Light Bath Cabinet, 

therapy in one piece.) a/1 j uarious electrical treat¬ 
ment apparatus described in 
These articles are the / BooD HlALTH f or Decmber. 
very latest develop¬ 
ments of scientific rc- /’. . 

search along the 

line of electro- /ADDRESS. 

therapeu- / 

tics. . ... , 
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jVAPQRATEtffi 


cannot be obtained from dairies. Yet pure milk is the only safe milkforthe 
baby. If milk has once been contaminated no process of purification can make 
it a suitable milk for infant feeding. 

Highland Evaporated Milk 

is absolutely pure milk. The full-cream cow’s milk is sterilized, evaporated 
by our special process, placed in sterile cans and again sterilized. The 
quality is uniform; the casein is more easily digested than in raw, pasteurized, 
or boiled milk. It can be modified as desired. 

Pet Evaporated Milk 

is our second grade and sold at a slightly lower price. It is a trifle lighter and 
less constant in consistency but is pure milk . It answers where absolute 
accuracy in constituents is not required. 

Highland''and **Pet M Evaporated Milk offer the simplest, most uniform and satisfacto-y 
food for infants, and may also be u cd in place of dairy milk for all household 
purposes. Trial quantity oil request. 

Helvetia Milk Condensing Co., Highland, III., 


COLAX 


The Natural Laxative, the First Suc¬ 
cessful Food Remedy for Constipation 


r '°LAri| 



COLAX is purely a vegetable preparation, which (though non-nutrient) Is 
used as a food in Oriental countries. It is in no sense either a drug or a medi¬ 
cine. It acts by preventing undue dryness of the food residues, and can be used 
indefinitely with none but beneficial results. 

WHAT “COLAX” IS AND WHAT IT DOES. 


THE COLAX CO., 


Colax is odorless and tasteless. 

Colax does not disturb the stomach. 

Colax docs not gripe. 

Colax does not irritale or overstim¬ 
ulate the intestine; it docs not purge; 
hence— 

Colax docs not “wear out;" in fact, 
it becomes more effective with long 
use. 

\cting in a physiologic way. it 
gradually trains the bowels into nor¬ 
mal habits of activity. 

Colax, on account of Its natural and 
harmless character, may he used in¬ 
definitely, hut in general its use is 
necessary only for a few weeks, when 


it may be gradually lessened 
amount and finally dropped. 

large number of chronic maladies whiV 
are chiefly due to the long-continued 
action of intestinal toxins, especially 
the various forms of chronic Bright's 
disease, diseases of the liver and gall¬ 
bladder, chronic mueo-membrannux 
colitis, rheumatic gout, and various 
cachexias. For constipation, it is un¬ 
questionably the most valuable inter¬ 
na) remedy yet discovered. 

Colax is put up in the form of 
wafers or biscuits in separate moist¬ 
ure-proof wrappers. The biscuits may 
he eaten with soup, broth, cereal cof¬ 
fee, cream and sugar, fruit juice or 
stewed fruit. 


In Cartons, each containing 21 Biscuits, postpaid, $1.00 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


Office: No. 7 College Hall, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 

Read the COLAX Roo Ifc. 























